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EDITORIAL 


1906-1931, A NOTABLE ANNIVERSARY 


é6¢y N DAYS of old when Knights were bold and Barons held their 

sway’’—so runs the old familiar song ; and so, this year being the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Federal Food and Drugs Act, we are 
reminded of the memorable days when Baron Roosevelt held his mighty 
sway in the White House, and good Knight Wiley battled boldly for 
the rights of the American people; the days when the Farm Relief 
Board was not needed, for the excess hayseed was used in making 
strawberry jam, and both corn and wheat found their way into ground 
spices. 

But we must curtail our reminiscences both for the sake of space, 
and also because, if we are not careful we shall be opening the family 
skeleton closets of a lot of manufacturing firms, who would rather not 
be reminded of the “good old days” when the only limit to competition 
was the price and there was no curb on lying claims of composition or 
quality, in the case of foods, or of therapeutic value, in the case of 
drugs. 

During this quarter of a century the progress that has been made 
in improving the quality of foods and of drugs has never been, and 
can never again be duplicated. Nearly twenty thousand Notices of 
Judgment, giving the results of prosecutions of specific cases have 
been issued, which constitutes a library in itself. But this by no means 
tells the whole story. Other factors have played an important part in 
the development of a popular sentiment in favor of Food and Drug 
Law enforcement, that is a permanent guarantee against there ever 
being a reversion to the former conditions. 

At first when the law was new there was opposition of a kind that 
is almost never seen at present, and from sources that would now 
rather forget the happenings of a quarter of a century ago. 
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Strong support was given to the Federal authorities from the 
very beginning by the law enforcement authorities of many states 
where food law enforcement particularly had been going on for years. 
As a reciprocal influence the Federal law had an immediate effect in 
developing and improving the state laws so that, at the present time 
these national and state bureaus are functioning together efficiently in 
the interests of those in favor of whom the laws were passed—the 
consuming public. 

In the field of drugs, particularly of nostrums, the American 
Medical Association was of great assistance through its Council of 
Pharmacy and Chemistry. 

In connection with the law itself, the most outstanding improve- 
ment or innovation, was the embodiment in the law, of the ‘““misbrand- 
ing clause.” This clause struck a new and original note in legislation 
and it was found to be a powerful weapon in the hands of law enforce- 
ment officials in bringing about needed reformation in the matter of 
labeling claims, particularly as to quality and composition. 

The “Bureau of Chemistry” (now the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration) which was charged from the very beginning with the en- 
forcement of the act, is the lengthened shadow of that redoubtable 
champion of the people—Doctor Harvey Washington Wiley—peace 
be to his ashes and glory to his name and memory. 

From the very beginning of the enforcement of the act, the ad- 
ministrative officials have at times been attacked and opposed. 

Dr. Wiley drew upon himself the antagonism of many who are 
now staunch supporters of the act, by his then unique plea that “the 
consumer be given the benefit of the doubt.” 

Each successive administration has been criticized or attacked, 
and has subsequently vindicated itself. 

We have heard much in recent years of substandard ether, ergot 
and digitalis. It behooves us to remember that the standards to which 
these drugs must now conform were not in existence until many years 
after the Food and Drugs Act was passed, and it is unfair to allege, 
therefore, that these and many other products are of lower quality 
than was formerly the case. 

Indeed in the light of this knowledge we may fairly assume that 
in the enforcement of these newer standards we are accumulating in- 
tormation which will bring about the development of still newer and 
better standards, and that is what makes progress. 
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In the field of food adulteration the picture has changed mate- 
rially during recent years. The days when the law had to be invoked 
to protect the consumers’ health are past, and it is now his pockethook 
which must be protected. 

Punitive measures are still needed, but at the present time by far 
the greatest amount of food and drug law enforcement is accomplished 
by educational and co-operative measures, which is as it should be, for 
it brings manufacturers into sympathy with and support of the law 
instead of fighting and evading it. 

There is much progress still to be made—particularly in connec- 
tion with the control of newspaper, magazine and bill-board advertis- 
ing which is frequently at variance with labeling claims. 

And this too will come—voluntarily we hope, rather than by com- 
pulsion. But we are very well satisfied indeed with what has been 
accomplished and have a feeling of confidence that the future will 
bring results in keeping with the progress of the past. 


CuHaArRLEs H. LAWALL. 
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PHARMACY WEEK 
By Fred B. Kilmer, Ph. M. 


N CENTURIES long past, Continental apothecaries, at certain 

periods of the year, met in conclave and attended religious cere- 
monies devoted to their art. This was the forerunner of our Phar- 
macy Week. 

In the United States, as early as 1925 under the effective initia- 
tive and industry of the late lamented Robert J. Ruth, the idea of 
devoting one week in the year to pharmacy began to take shape. The 
matter was taken up officially by the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of Retail Druggists, and a joint 
committee was appointed, with Dr. Ruth, as chairman. 

The presidents and secretaries of all state pharmaceutical asso- 
ciations were made an advisory committee. Committees of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association, the Federal Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, the Drug Trade Bureau of Public Information, the 
deans of the Colleges of Pharmacy, the editors of the Journals of 
Pharmacy, and members of the State Boards of Pharmacy were 
formed into cooperating groups. 

The result has been that Pharmacy Week is now not only nation- 
wide, but its influence has extended to Canada, Great Britain and 
Australia. Pharmacy Week has become international in scope. 

In addition to the activities of supplying, through the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, window display material appro- 
priate to the week, for this year the committee has added trophies 
for the best displays. 

It is believed that the injection of the contest idea will stimulate 
a still greater observance of the week. On the other hand, it is to 
be hoped that the contest for the trophies will not overshadow the 
fundamental idea upon which the event is based. 

In its inception the object to be attained in Pharmacy Week was 
that during one week of the year pharmacy and drugs should occupy 
a prominent place in every drug store, from the front window to 
the back room. One or more windows and sections of the store 
were to be set aside for the display of drugs and medicines, pharma- 
ceutical apparatus and pharmaceutical preparations. 

The plan contemplated that at least during one week in the 
year the store should be so arranged that every passerby and every 
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person who entered the door should be impressed with the fact that 
the place was a real drug store. When the idea was introduced the 
promoters believed, and they still believe, that the observance of Phar- 
macy Week would give an opportunity to present to the public the 
true place of the pharmacist in the community need. 

Already a beneficial service has been performed: The druggist 
has been taught to think of his store as a pharmacy ; IIl-timed methods 
of belittling pharmacy have been checkmated; The confidence of the 
medical profession, as well as the nursing profession, has been in- 
spired and sustained ; The fact that the drug store is the proper place 
to obtain supplies for the sick has been popularized. 

In hoisting the flag of pharmacy to the mainmast, the drug store 
still remains a drug store. The druggist need not, in any degree, abro- 
gate the sale of the many items of merchandise which enter into his 
trade—it is highly possible that he may sell more of them. 

Pharmacy Week simply means that during at least one week in 
the year we shall maintain an atmosphere of pharmacy. It gives 
an opportunity to show what pharmacy signifies to the world. 


Frep B. 
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SELECTED EDITORIAL 


APPLIED SCIENCE IN BUSINESS* 


E SHAKE hands with ourselves and with each other in pride 

and gratification because it is our good fortune to live in a 
scientific age, and yet there is heard in quarters from which more 
sense of proportion and the fitness of things might be looked for the 
counterblast that scientific and technical knowledge, even in pharma- 
ceutical business and practice, may be of little or no real value as 
compared with what is rather vaguely understood to be business 
knowledge and craftsmanship. The case for the defense seems so 
self-evident that we feel almost apologetic in having to state it. It 
may be argued that there is something to be said for the objection 
occasionally raised that the ordinary pharmacist is over-educated for 
the work in which, as a rule, he is engaged. This view is expressed 
by certain pharmacists of the older generation who have not kept pace 
with, or cannot appreciate, the imperative need for adaptive modifica- 
tions of the system of pharmaceutical education and training, to bring 
it into line with new developments in science and technology, and with 
status and culture in professions of a similar class. Even some of 
the younger men and women in pharmacy, who might reasonably be 
assumed to have imbibed the spirit of the age, tell us that much of 
the knowledge acquired, if not always assimilated, in the course of 
instruction for the Qualifying Examination, is so much junk that 
can never be utilized in a chemist’s retail business. 

There are two simple and conclusive considerations that conspire 
to vindicate the educational policy and system of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. The first is that if, as is alike desirable and necessary, the 
pharmacist is to be accepted and established by the State and the 
Nation, as of professional rank and vocation, he must possess some 
measure of general as well as of special culture. Hence the raising 
of the level of the entrance examination, which even yet is not com- 
pulsorily of matriculation standard. Other things being equal, a well- 
educated man or woman can always earn and retain the respect and 
confidence of the public more readily than if uneducated. Secondly, 
even for dispensing and other problems, which, as numerous inquiries 
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received by us prove, crop up daily in the pharmacy, the knowledge of 
chemistry, physics, and practical pharmacy attained in the class-rooms 
and laboratories of the college or school of pharmacy can be turned 
to good business account. Even an acquaintance with botany, so much 
despised and even derided by some pharmacists, is convenient, and 
makes a good impression when a customer asks the chemist to identify 
a plant or for information about the history and character of a vege- 
table drug. Many instances are on record in which the pharmacist’s 
success in business has been due, in large measure, to his reputation 
as a scientific and professional man upon whom the public could 
always rely for advice and assistance in reference to scientific and 
technical subjects. We believe with Bacon that “the sovereignty of 
man lieth hid in knowledge, wherein many things are reserved which 
kings with their treasures cannot buy, nor with their force command.” 
What was said of old of lack of vision is as true of science, for where 
it is not the people perish. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


HUM AND BUG 
By Adley B. Nichols, Phar. D., B. Sc. 


Assistant Professor of Operative Pharmacy, Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science 


UMBUG, according to the New Standard Dictionary, is “anything 
intended or calculated to deceive or mislead; anything that ap- 
pears a fraud or imposition, especially when practiced under specious 
or fair pretenses.” Its derivation is from 
Hum, meaning deceive, and Bug, meaning 
specter ; that is, a ghost or apparition. 
Humbug is not the prod- 
pw uct of our present age 
or day, by any means, 
for deceit has been on this earth as far 
back as history goes. The Bible quickly 
refers to it, and all written history tells its 
story from the very first. The method of 
presentation has changed somewhat from 
Adley B. Nichols, Ph. G. time to time, but still it is Humbug just 
the same. Kings and peasants have fallen 
for it; presidents are not immune; in fact, it is available for everyone, 
and somewhere along the line we all “fall for it,” not in the same way, 
not to the same degree, but the fall is there nevertheless. 

One of the early Babylonian tablets tells the story of the quack in 
these words: “where I sprinkle the water of Ea on the sick man, when 
I subdue the sick man.” And if the Babylonians could only see us 
now they would still find the water of Ea being used in the same way 
though with possibly a new and up-to-the-minute name. Egypt has 
added its bit to the annals of quackery, Rome and Greece have had 
their chapter, India and Arabia have done their share, as has Conti- 
nental Europe and England, and now our own continent is making 
history and the hum becomes louder and the bug larger every day. 

Quackery was early associated with the priestcraft, a group which 
was quick to recognize that there were many mysterious things which 
the ordinary individual was unable to understand or perceive, and by 
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their own cleverness and superior knowledge they soon made others 
believe that they were able to cope with these unseen powers. They 
worked their charms, usually with elaborate ceremonies, profuse incan- 
tations, extravagant motions and finesse, doing all they could to add 
to the mysticism of the event and impress upon the poor, ignorant and 
suffering soul their own supernatural powers. Through this attempt 
to cure and prevent disease they developed a simple faith in waters. 
Shrines grew up where “cures” were effected, and it was not long 
before the cunning and craftiness of the originators developed into 
more deliberate trickery and deception for personal gain. 


The quack doctor or charlatan was recognized in 
TEE ne EATAN London as early as 1382. True it was that he had to 

beware of his methods and found it necessary to use 
considerable caution and discretion in practicing his evil calling, for he 
was constantly in danger of losing his head, if he should happen to be 
so unfortunate as to be caught by the authorities. However, such a 
lucrative profession is not to be outdone and as a result London was 
eventually literally overrun with these mountebanks who traveled the 
streets proclaiming their marvelous and magical charms by means of 
their own husky lungs and vocal powers. We still have a semblance of 
the same methods in the present-day medicine show, so frequently 
found in the small town, attracting the gullible with their easy flow of 
buncome, with possibly a trapeze artist or a clown for a side show. 

A most interesting description of the quackery system and condi- 
tion in London at the end of the sixteenth century, as drawn by a 
contemporary writer of that time, is quoted in “The Quacks of Old 
London,” by Thompson, and is again quoted here as follows: 

“The whol Rable of these quack-Saluers are of a base wit and 
perverse. They for the most part are the abject and sordidous scumme 
and refuse of the people, who having run away from their trades and 
occupations learne in a corner to get their livings by killing men, and 
if we plucke off their vizards wherein these maskers do march and 
bring them to the light, which like owls they cannot abide, they will 
appear to be runnagate Jews, the Cut-throats and robbers of christians, 
slow-bellyed monkes who have made their escape from their cloysters, 
simoniacall and perjured shavelings, shifting and outcast Pettifoggers, 
trasonical Chymists, light-shunning nightbirds and corner-creepers, 
dull-pated and base Mechanickes, Sage players, Juglers, Pedlers, 
Prittle-pratling barbers, filthie Grasiers, curious bath keepers, common 
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shifters, cogging cavaliers, lazy clowns, toothless and tatling old wives, 
chattering charwomen, long-tongued mid-wives, Dog-leeches and such 
like baggage. 

“Tn the next ranke follow the Poysoners, Inchanters, Soothsayers, 
Wizards, Fortune-tellers, Magitians, Witches, Hags, with a rablement 
of that damnable crew. For the greatest part of them disdaine booke- 
learning, being altogether unacquainted with liberal arts and never 
came where learning grew. Meere dolts, idiots and buzzards. 

“You shall sooner finde a blacke swan than an honest man in this 
Bunch, but you shall discerne notorious Impostors, old beaten foxes 
and cozeners, having a foxe’s head and a whorish and wainscotted 
face. Hee will make sure to fawne upon the Female kinde and to 
purchase favour of honourable ladies with some rare pretious gifts, 
suppose a piece of counterfeit Unicorn’s Horn, or a Bezoar Stone 
made of powder of post or glasse sand, the onely and soveraigne anti- 
dote and medicine for all maladies. 

“Some under the names and tytles of Elixir of Lyfe, Quin- 
Essence of Gold, Pearle, Azoth and Panacea, and account Secret of 
Secrets do sell certaine Gimmals with great applause. 

“Others refer unto Charms, witchcraft, magnisicall incantations 
and sorcerie, affirming, there is no way to help them but by characters, 
Circles, Exercisms, Conjurations, and other impious means. Others 
sell at great price certaine Amulets of Gold and Silver, stamped under 
selected constellations of the planets and some magicall character, 
shamelessly boasting that they will cure all diseases.” 

And again, from the pen of a surgeon in the English Army, writ- 
ing in 1544, we find these observations : 

“T did see in the two hospitals of London, to the number of 300 
and odd poor people that were diseased of sore arms, legs, feet and 
hands with other parts of the body, so grievously infected that 120 of 
them could never be recovered without loss of a limb. All these were 
brought to their mischief by witches, by women, and by counterfeit 
Javils (worthless fellows) that take upon them the use of art, not only 
robbing them of their money but of their limbs and perpetual health.” 


We have said that kings succumb as well as the lowest 
peasants, and one of the wildest examples of this 
dates back to the eighteenth century, with the case of Joanna Stephens, 
for quacks were not limited to men by any means, there being women 
galore in this notorious game of deceit. 


KINGS FALL 
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Joanna’s specialty was a “Cure for the stone” of the kidney. 
She apparently had considerable presence of mind and understood 
some human natures very well for she saw to it that she stood well 
in the graces of the nobility and aristocracy. Dukes and lords, duch- 
esses and ladies were carefully dragged into her net and she worked 
her wiles to see that many of them backed up her wares and her 
claims. Then as years went on she apparently discovered that her 
trickery couldn’t last forever, so she announced that she would sell 
her secret for the benefit of all human kind, provided of course, that 
her price of 5000 pounds was met. Papers immediately took up the 
cry and considerable public sentiment was aroused to the effect that 
such a marvelous cure should not be lost for a mere 5000 pounds. 
Money came in from all sides, but still the 5000 was not met. Not 
to be outdone, she persuaded some of her influential friends to take 
it before Parliament, with the result that that august body looked 
into the question, prepared an elaborate report and voted Joanna the 
5000. 


The secret came out in 1739, and what a secret! It consisted 
of a powder, a decoction and some pills. The powder was composed 
of calcined or burned egg shells and snails. The decoction was made 
by boiling together some herbs, with a ball consisting of soap, swine’s 
cresses burnt to blackness and honey. The pills were made of cal- 
cined snails, wild carrot seeds, burdock seeds, ashen keys, hips and 
harves, all burnt to blackness and soap and honey. 

And Parliament paid 5000 pounds for that piece of swindle, the 
lords and dukes acting as the dupes of clever Joanna! 

The real quackery in medicine starts with the latter part of the 
eighteenth century when methods of advertising became available and 
all that was necessary was to determine upon the product and broad- 
cast it and advertise widely and wildly. There was always a follow- 
ing and always will be, for it is next to impossible not to find some 
gullible and all believing souls to take up every new fangle that is 
offered, no matter how obvious the fraud or swindle might appear to 
others. 


When we mention the words “Patent Medicine” all 
aie § «§=« of us have a fairly definite idea of just what is in- 
ferred. But is it a “patent” medicine? We find it 
actually is not, for a patent medicine must be new and useful and 
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this immediately eliminates the group of which we are speaking. A 
“patent” medicine would be one that was open to perusal and we find 
this to be the one specific thing that our so-called patents do not allow 
for a minute. Rather their success is largely due to the secrecy and 
mysterious way in which their contents are guarded and to destroy 
this would be to take away the manufacturers’ most cherished pos- 
session. Later when we analyze some of these “pets,” we will see 
why it is that this band of bold robbers, these foul cut-throats, these 
obnoxious imposters, arrogant swindlers or whatever you may wish 
to call them, put up such a fight when any attempt is made to pass 
legislation which would make them expose their shams and frauds. 

Then again a “patent” is only good for seventeen years, after 
which time it is anyone’s property, while a trade-mark is good for 
twenty years, and can then be renewed indefinitely as long as the 
curious still “bite” on the preposterous claims made for the dope. 

Another phase which is most interesting is the fact that the 
property value or money making value lies in the name of the prep- 
aration, and if one ingredient goes up in price, so that the patent 
would really cost the maker something, he replaces that item with 
another or deletes it entirely. And the patent still goes out under its 
old name of Bunkum or whatever it may be. Such cases are con- 
stantly found where the authorities get busy making a company omit 
certain ingredients, many times the most active ones of the prepara- 
tion, and does it die as a result? Not a bit of it! It goes on as 
though nothing had ever happened! 


These nostrums are advertised and brought to the 
EXAGGERATED attention of the all-believing public by the most 

astounding and exaggerated claims for the self-treat- 
ment of disease imaginable. “Absolutely harmless,” “contains no 
drugs,” “does not act on the heart,” “famous throughout Europe,” 
“endorsed by the leading doctors,” “immediate,” “certain,” “quick,” 
“sure,” “instant” or “prompt,” “relief,” “brain food” and so on ad 
infinitum, when as a matter of fact the proper descriptions would 
more likely be “absolutely harmful,” “contains poisonous drugs,” 
“deadens the heart,” “thrown out of Europe,” “decried by leading 
physicians,” and again ad infinitum. Or they speak of “this simple 
remedy” or advise you to go to the drug store for instance and “just 
get four ounces of plain ordinary liquid arvon, four ounces is all 
you will need,” and should you attempt this, you find this simple 
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ordinary item to be available only as a prepared patent medicine, 
the composition of which is a dilute glycerine alcohol solution of 
salicylic acid, potassium carbonate and resorcin, and it is supposed 
to “dissolve” dandruff. It might have been table salt or sugar, but 
did they tell you that when they told you how “simple” it was? Cer- 
tainly not! 


The more mysterious, the more secretive the prep- 
My Strey “NP aration, the more it fires one’s imagination as to what 

it might possibly be able to do. Particularly when 
the subject is one which is entirely out of the field of those to whom 
it is advanced. The less one knows about such a preparation, the 
more is the tendency to believe that it will actually help your case. 
That is why these fakes are presented as “the product of years of 
research,” “a prescription used by Dr. Blank in his personal practice 
for over thirty years” or, “a formula handed me by an old Indian 
on his death bed.” Otherwise would the public pay fifty or seventy- 
five cents for a penny’s worth of Epsom salt sold as a secret prepara- 
tion to soften the skin? Would this same salt sell as a reducing 
agent if its identity were bared? Would an ordinary cake of soap 
sell as a reducing agent, to remove fat wherever it is rubbed on, the 
fat being supposed to float away on the water? Would a mixture 
of olive oil and a harmless seidlitz powder be purchased as a cure for 
gall stones and stomach trouble? Very definitely a question of mys- 
tery, as well as ignorance on the part of those to whom it was pre- 
sented, was the very common technique used in advertising kidney 
remedies years ago. “Make your own diagnosis, your own test for 
kidney trouble. Take one of our pills tonight and carefully note 
the color of your urine in the morning. If it is green or bluish, begin 
our treatment at once! The color shows that something is wrong.” 
And of course everyone who tried this “personal test” found the 
color was there, sure enough. It should be when methylene blue is 
given, as it was in THESE pills. But rather than showing imperfect 
kidneys, as suggested, it more nearly showed a natural functioning 
kidney and a healthy condition. Oh, the arrogance, the presumptuous- 
ness, the deception of these promoters is unlimited! 


What about testimonials, these personal letters from 
GENUINE fellow sufferers who would see you benefited as 
they have been, of the famous (or what should be 
infamous) doctors of Europe or even our own America, of the won- 
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derful cures for diseases long since recognized as incurable, of the 
super magnetic life-giving powers and all that we mentioned a few 
moments ago? These again might be divided into several classes. 
There are among them genuine testimonials given in good faith. To- 
day for instance you are not feeling quite up to par, just generally 
off form and lifeless, and you pick up the evening paper and find 
your symptoms very accurately and glowingly described and are 
surprised to find that all you need is “Doctor Skinem’s wonder tonic.” 
You try it, and behold, in a day or two you find you are back to 
normal, feeling quite fit and full of your old verve and vigor and you 
say, “Yes, the wonder tonic. That’s it! Put me on my feet in three 
days. Feel more like myself. Have a fine appetite. Easy to get 
up in the morning. Tired feeling all gone now since taking ‘wonder 
tonic.’”” And what would have happened if you had not read that 
ad and had not tried the marvelous wonder tonic? Why the very 
same thing of course! It happens daily, weekly, all the time. Sup- 
pose again that it is not a general tired out feeling but is a real case 
of cancer, in which the patient has, as is normally the case, ups and 
downs. He tries Dr. Breakem’s cure, and within a week he feels 
better and immediately lays all praise to the “cure.” And then a 
few months later while reading this interesting testimonial in our 
evening paper we also read elsewhere in the paper the death notice 
of Mr. John Doe, the testimonial giver, and is this hypothetical? No, 
many times no, as the mute evidence is available from many sources, 
example after example appearing regularly in the Journal of the A. 
M. A. showing the true light on these pitiful cases. 


But do not let us imagine that there are none other 
than genuine testimonials for these monstrosities. 
Indeed, there are the “genuinely faked’’ series, made 
up to order, fictitious names, persons, addresses and ailments, one or 
all, it makes no difference. Or a real person may be quoted, entirely 
without his knowledge or consent, provided the testimonial appears 
in distant and remote parts. 

Then also there is the testimonial giver who makes a business 
of it, taking unto himself more degrees than has a thermometer, be- 
coming a world famous doctor of the world’s most famous “medical 
research and biologic therapy Institute,” a wholly mythical organiza- 
tion. He has his price and it may be cold cash, it may be stock, it 
may be a special gift or it may even be some of his own photographs. 


FAKED 
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Many of these men have been found who have endorsed dozens of 
articles of all types, shapes and natures, and were willing to endorse 
dozens more for a certain figure. Colored water might be advanced 
for the removal of fat or proposed as a panacea for the “skinny” and 
he would endorse one or both at the same time if given the oppor- 
tunity. 

Actual examples of every phase of this testimonial game are to 
be found in unlimited numbers under various publications of the 
American Medical Association. This association has published two 
full large volumes entitled ““Nostrums and Quackery” dealing with 
every phase of this evil and exposing them on all sides. But rather 
than refer even to these, let us consider a real up-to-date problem 
in the testimonial racket. The National Better Business Bureau, 
Inc., of New York City, with offices in all the principal cities of the 
country, is an organization whose duty and purpose it is to develop 
better advertising principles. They study advertising claims for their 
truthfulness and genuineness and publish the actual results of their 
studies in an unbiased form, stating only the actual conditions which 
they find, taking no sides whatever either for or against a prepara- 
tion. Their bulletins go directly to the advertising channels, such as 
the various newspapers and periodical offices and it is then entirely 
up to the paper or periodical as to whether or not they will continue 
to allow the product in question to be advertised through their me- 
dium. 


During the past year one of these bulletins dealt 
with one of the most widely advertised products 
found at the present time, Flaxolyn. The bulletin was called “Flax- 
olyn—What Price Testimonials.” Let me quote directly from the 
article. 

“Just how much are the testimonials of the ‘noted specialists,’ 
‘Doctors,’ and ‘health exponents’ which have embellished Flaxolyn 
advertising worth? Information in the hands of the Bureau indi- 
cates that some of them were purchased at prices ranging from $10 
to $850, that in other cases the alleged testifiers claim they were un- 
authorized and, that many of the so-called ‘doctors’ are not licensed 
physicians at all. 

“Data was gathered by investigators who called upon several of 
the Flaxolyn testifiers residing in various Eastern cities. Represent- 
ing themselves as agents for ‘Mentho-Mulsion,’ a mythical remedy, 
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they interviewed the Flaxolyn testifiers for the apparent purpose of 
obtaining similar testimonials for use in advertising ‘Mentho-Mul- 


sion.’ The details of the interviews held are given in the following 
pages. 


Dr. Thomas A. Wallace 


“Dr. T. A. Wallace of New York City is among those whose 
picture and testimonial has appeared in recent Flaxolyn advertising. 
The investigator who called on Dr. Wallace found him with a Dr. 
Hausman who did most of the talking for Wallace. He said that 
Dr. Wallace had endorsed Flaxolyn because he had used it and after 
an examination of the purported ‘Mentho-Mulsion’ formula stated 
that Dr. Wallace would endorse that product also. Hausman said 
that he thought Dr. Wallace ought to get a good suit of clothes and 
a hat out of his testimonial and remarked that ‘Dr. Wallace wears 
very good clothes.’ The tacit understanding appeared to be that $100 
would be acceptable. 


Dr. E. J. Herman 


“Another individual who has publicly rejoiced in the discovery 
of Dr. Luntz’s Herbal Flaxolyn is Dr. E. J. Herman of Philadelphia. 
Dr. Herman was unwilling to endorse ‘Mentho-Mulsion’ stating “The 
fee I got from Flaxolyn did not begin to pay for the sacrifice I had 
to make.’ He told the investigator that he did not write the testi- 
monials used. 


Dr. Benedict Lust 


“The name of Dr. Benedict Lust, President and founder of the 
American School of Naturopathy, has also been prominently featured 
in Flaxolyn advertising. 

“Dr. Lust told the investigator that he had not authorized the 
use of his name in connection with Liquid Flaxolyn and did not en- 
dorse that product. He stated that he intended to remonstrate with 
the Flaxolyn people for the unauthorized use of his name. He 
would not endorse ‘Mentho-Mulsion.’ 


Dr. E. J. Leyrer 


“Dr. E. J. Leyrer of Philadelphia, whom advertising has cred- 
ited with acclaiming Flaxolyn as ‘the best formula I know’ for keep- 
ing ‘physically fit,’ refused to endorse ‘Mentho-Mulsion,’ stating that 
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what he had received from the Flaxolyn people did not make up 
for what he had lost in patients who knew him as a ‘drugless physi- 
cian. 


Dr. Thomas E. Eldridge 


Another Philadelphia physician found his experience more 
profitable. Dr. Eldridge, whose testimonial for Flaxolyn stated: ‘No 
other medicine in all my years as a physician, ever equalled Flaxolyn’ 
told the investigator that he had received $850 in all from the Flax- 
olyn people. He told the investigator that he gives radio talks on 
products which he has endorsed and agreed to endorse ‘Mentho- 


Mulsion’ for $300. 


Dr. Arthur W. Shultz 


““Dr. Shultz says There is Nothing Better and More Natural 
Than Flaxolyn for Rundown Condition,’ reads one advertisement 
garnished with a large picture of this Philadelphian. 

“He told the investigator that his name had been used without 
his consent and that he would not endorse ‘Mentho-Mulsion.’ 


Dr. David W. Johnson 


“Dr. David W. Johnson, a chiropractor, has endorsed Flaxolyn 
and has included in his testimonial an indorsement of himself by ‘the 
Governor of Ohio.’ He stated that he had received about $50 for his 
Flaxolyn testimonial. Dr. Johnson agreed to endorse ‘Mentho-Mul- 
sion’ for $75. 


Dr. H. V. Walls 


“Flaxolyn advertising has incorporated a testimonial from Dr. 
H. V. Walls of Pittsburgh but the investigator could not find such a 
person listed in any of the directories. 

“Dr. H. V. Walls, a dentist, doing business as ‘White Dentists’ 
in Pittsburgh, however, agreed to endorse ‘Mentho-Mulsion’ for $400. 
He declined to do so for $250, stating that Flaxolyn had paid him 
considerably more. 


Dr. Charles Leslie Lewis 


“Dr. Lewis who advertises as a Pittsburgh osteopath agreed to 
endorse ‘Mentho-Mulsion’ for $50 stating that was what Flaxolyn 
had given him. He stated that he gave his endorsement without re- 
ceiving any of the medicine or reading the formula. 
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“Dr.” William A. Good 


“This man, director of the Pittsburgh Lyceum Health Institute, 
who stated that he was formerly a vaudeville acrobat, declared that 
he had received $100 for endorsing Flaxolyn. He did not see any 
formula or any of the medicine. 


Dr. George Starr White 


“Dr. White, described as a ‘noted author and specialist,’ has been 
featured in Flaxolyn advertising as advising its steady use. White’s 
record in the Bureau’s bulletin on the Theronoid is as follows: 


“George Starr White, M. D., is quoted as having said elec- 
tro-magnetism is of definite therapeutic value and that ‘Although 
physicists have agreed that magnetism has no effect on the human 
body, we can prove that it has . ; 

“Articles relative to the activities of George Starr White 
appeared in the Journal of the American Medical Association 
under dates of April 13th, 1929 and May 4th, 1929. According 
to these articles, Dr. White, after practicing drugless therapy 
for several years, obtained a diploma from the New York 
Homeeopathic Medical College in 1908 at the age of forty-two. 
He is licensed in several states. The articles ridicule the nu- 
merous degrees to which Dr. White claims ownership and state 
that he has espoused the cult of ‘spondylo-therapy’ founded by 
Albert Abrams. Dr. White was arrested and fined in Chicago 
during 1915 for violation of the Medical Practice Act. He is 
also credited with the invention and exploitation of various elec- 
trical devices, including a ‘Prostatic Normalizer,’ a ‘Valens Bio- 
Dynamo Pelvic Normalizer,’ a ‘Rithomo-Cromo,’ etc. According 
to the Journal, Dr. White claimed membership in thirty-nine 
organizations. One of these was the American Electro-Thera- 
peutic Association. Dr. William Martin, a member of that body 
since 1910 and its president during 1919-1920, upon reading the 
report, wrote to the A. M. A. Journal indignantly denying Dr. 
White’s connection with the American Electro-Therapeutic 
Association and requested that his denial be published.” 


These are but a few of the twenty-one detailed cases listed, and 
there are also mentioned dozens of other testimonial givers, the report 
concluding with a detailed account of the futile efforts made over a 
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period of a year to obtain from the Company “some authoritative 
data from scientific sources supporting the claims made for Flaxolyn 
in advertising.” 


Then there are the testimonial bureaus where testi- 
Monials written in good faith by poor, sick souls and 

unfortunate sufferers are assembled, sorted and sold 
in bundles to new concerns or old. If you have a stomach remedy, 
testimonials are awaiting you. If yours is a cold cure, there is also 
an opportunity to purchase that type by the hundred. 


By all means one of the greatest fortresses for the 
eT ABLES patent medicine, lies in the large and ever present 

group of those suffering with incurable diseases. 
These people suffer and have suffered. They have probably tried 
every known means to obtain relief and they are willing to try any- 
thing that might have the remotest chance of affording them a little 
comfort. They read these alluring and promising statements and they 
fall in line. They may get no relief and are immediately warned 
“not to give up too soon,” “it takes time to cure a disease that has 
taken years to develop,” “try a few more bottles,” “continue a few 
more months” and so it goes. In the end they give up, or they pass 
on before they realize the futility of their effort, in the meantime 
having parted with money, money and more money. 


One naturally wonders why our authorities do not 
THE FOOD AND take care of this vile situation or why we do not 

have laws against such practices. We have. But 
unfortunately they are not broad enough in their scope as yet to cope 
with the problem. The Food and Drugs Act of 1906 turned the 
patent medicine and food game inside out when it went into effect, 
and authorities are still trying to keep abreast and caught up with 
the cases constantly being brought to their attention. But the Act 
has serious limitations. 

The Act requires that if a preparation contains one of the fol- 
lowing the label shall carry that information. The list includes co- 
caine, opium or their derivatives, alcohol, chloroform, cannabis in- 
dica, chloral hydrate, acetanilid or derivatives of these but makes 
no mention of many poisons, such as strychnine, arsenic, lead com- 
pounds and may others, a great number of which are actually used 
in current patent medicines. 


= 
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The Act also states that the label shall embody no statement 
which shall be false or misleading in any particular. The term label 
has since been interpreted to mean the actual label on the container 
and also any literature or carton accompanying the preparation. It 
also prohibits false or fraudulent statements regarding curative ef- 
fects, the word cure itself being forbidden. And again all of this 
is only effective if the item is involved in interstate commerce, that 
is, if it passes from one state to another. It may be sold right and 
left throughout the state and the Food and Drugs Act couldn’t touch 
ir. State laws however, might be active and handle the situation. 


So far, so good, but this doesn’t go far enough. 
pS Nothing is done to cover outside advertising and 
propaganda. Newspapers, the main offenders today, 
are not covered by the Act. Billboards and handbills distributed 
from door to door are not controlled and this is exactly where the 
harm is done today. Pick up your local newspaper and read the wild 
and impossible claims for the dozens of remedies you find there and 
then take those ads to the drug store with you and compare the state- 
nents with those you find on the actual articles! The one is full of 
insidious lies, claiming the impossible, while the other, the label, con- 
trolled by the Act, says nothing, possibly only giving the dose of the 
preparation and no indication whatever of any use. Thus, by a com- 
parison, the truth is out! You can discount everything that you can’t 
find repeated on the label or package itself. 
The way this works is most interestingly brought out in the 
case of two items being extensively advertised in our local papers at 
the present time. Let us examine them. Radox is the first. 


We find the newspaper ads with the following bold 
type headlines: “Oxygen gives new Thrill to Wo- 
man’s Beauty Bath”—‘“Here’s a new way to banish Body Odors” — 
“Joyous Foot Bath—then lift out Corns—Root and all—out to stay.” 
They certainly would catch your attention! Now let us see what else 
we find—‘Never before have you achieved such beauty—said to be 
one of England’s greatest scientific triumphs and at last brought to 
this country to glorify American womanhood as no other treatment 
can hope to do—liberates great quantities of oxygen in your bath 
which gets into every single one of your millions of pores right down 
to the glands—revitalizing them, cleansing and ridding your pores of 
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harmful acids and fatty deposits. Your entire skin surface has been 
harmonized into an ensemble of youthful and seductively smooth and 
healthy skin beauty imaginable”’—Why it doesn’t even make sense— 
“Radox neutralizes body odors and leaves you sweet and dainty for 
days—body odors go to stay after a radox bath.” As our popular 
radio artist today would say “Ain’t dat sumpin’.” But again—‘Eng- 
lish bath salts—the talk of all Europe—is at last obtainable in the 
U. S.” or (and this is rare) “Radox softens the hard outer layers of 
corn—and oxygen which Radox liberates enters the pores, each night 
penetrating further and further, carrying the salts right to root of 
corn which can be lifted out bodily.” Wow! But what about the 
label and the package itself? Perfectly safe! They are taking no 
chances with such buncombe and tommyrot where it would get them 
into trouble. No claims are made whatever. A simple statement 
plainly says “impregnates water with salts and supercharges it with 
oxygen” which is allright, for the article is apparently nothing more 
than simple sodium perborate which does liberate oxygen, an old 
article but only recently pounced upon by this large profession. For 
the foot bath the package states that “soreness, inflammation due to 
chilblains, tenderness from walking—irritations from perspiration 
relieved quickly by Radox.” And these same difficulties are also 
quickly relieved every day by an ordinary foot bath of good soap 
and warm water! 


Now turn with me to Kruschen Salts, the second 
yy “pee article in question. At first we find this ad “Keep 

cool with Kruschen’”—followed with statements to 
the effect that it is the acid and toxins in the blood that cause it to 
boil in hot weather and one can keep free of these by using Kruschen 
Salts, a laxative. Then we find the scene shifts a bit, apparently as 
the hot weather lets up, and our Kruschen salts become a most mar- 
velous reducing agent! But in the reducing formula one also finds 
it necessary to cut out excessive eating, pies, cakes, pastry, ice cream, 
to go light on potatoes, butter, cheese, cream and sugar and eat mod- 
erately of lean meat, vegetables and fruit. Also, one must exercise 
1egularly. In other words a well recognized program, which if fol- 
lowed out will in itself produce the desired effect. And again we 
find that this wonder salt “expels waste matter, acids and gases; 
stomach, liver, kidneys and bowels are toned up and pure fresh blood 
containing nature’s six life-giving salts is carried to every organ, 
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gland, nerve and fibre of the body, followed by ‘that Kruschen feel- 
ing’ of energetic health and activity that is reflected in bright eyes, 
clear skin, cheerful vivacity and charming figure.” And again, does 
the label or the package repeat all this? Of course it doesn’t. "Twould 
be foolish to do so! It claims the general formula as follows: sodium 
sulphate, sodium chloride, which is table salt, magnesium sulphate 
or Epsom Salt, potassium sulphate, potassium chloride and citric 
acid, all of which might as easily be replaced with epsom salt at ten 
cents at the most, rather than eighty-five cents charged for Kruschen 
Salts. No mention is made on the label of any wild claims as an 
obesity remedy, but rather it is represented as a “mild saline laxa- 
tive,” and most of this is found on the box, very little indeed being 
on the actual label itself. A circular accompanying the package goes 
into a mild and rational discussion of obesity and very carefully says 
that where obesity is not caused by organic trouble that Kruschen 
Salts gives assistance to this problem. 


Now, we can see how the claims vary between the 
newspaper and the actual label and package, in the 
case of these two products, and here comes a striking bit of evidence. 
They are both made by one and the same firm, and while very care- 
ful not to have any damaging evidence with the actual package, we 
find a pink circular in the Kruschen Salts box, proclaiming to the 
world the wonderful properties of Radox to penetrate to the very 
base of the pores, going deeper and deeper, etc., the very buncombe 
we found on Radox in the newspaper ads. 

So until the way is paved to stop this ludicrous handling of ads 
through the newspapers and through hand bills, radio talks and the 
like, we may continue to look for this same line of talk and these 
same articles under one name or another. For the newspapers, a 
few refuse it entirely, others have some line of demarcation, but it 
would seem that the matter of finances and the temptation to take 
in a little more money is too great in most cases. They would rather 
let the “public be hanged” or humbugged than to throw this source 
of income out bodily. And one look at the daily newspapers will 
tell you that the income must be enormous. As a matter of fact, 
figures seem to show that the papers actually collect more for their 
part in this question than do the real owners of the article itself. 

Let us now examine some additional humbug items and consider 
them in the light of the discussion we have just presented. 


THE JOKER 
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Many monstrosities of a mechanical or physical na- 
THE MEP. _—sture have been presented from time to time and a 

recent one the “Theronoid” selling for from $40 
to $75 is typical of the group. The Theronoid is an appliance in 
the form of an oval approximately eighteen inches in diameter, large 
enough to encircle the body, and consisting of a coil or coils of wire 
covered with imitation leather. To use it, it is plugged into an elec- 
tric light socket and claimed to produce electro-magnetism. Let us 
quote from a complaint issued by the Federal Trade Commission as 
found in another of the national Better Business Bureau’s bulletins: 


“Relief is to be obtained by customers of respondents suf- 
fering from the following diseases among others: namely, 
Asthma, Arthritis, Bladder Trouble, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Con- 
stipation, Diabetes, Eczema, Heart Trouble, Hemorrhoids, Indi- 
gestion, Insomnia, Lumbago, Nervous Disorders, Neuralgia, 
Neuritis, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Stomach Trouble, Varicose 
Veins, High Blood Pressure. 

“We do not have to paint the lily or gild the gold pieces, 
for the Truth about Theronoid is Good Enough. Thousands of 
homes all over the U. S. have been made happier, thousands of 
people are today useful citizens in good health instead of wrecks 
of humanity because of Electro-magnetism and the Theronoid. 

“Tt makes no difference whether you are 7 or 77 years of 
age, or any number of years between, Electro-magnetism will in- 
crease the flow of your life forces, speed up the process of oxi- 
dation, and get rid of the poisons you have filled yourself with 
by irregular living, bad hygienic habits, overwork and over- 
worry. 

“You men and women who live each hour in pain, find each 
day an added burden, wonder how you are going to have the 
courage to pull through another month, and wish in your inmost 
hearts for eternal rest, accept my challenge that you can be re- 
leased from your bonds and again find not only relief but also 
real normal health. Do you think that I could possibly talk to 
you in this manner unless I knew from actual results that these 
things are possible and probable? I am here telling you because 
I have seen, talked to, and rejoiced with men and women who 
have been in as bad condition as any of you are at this moment. 

“Anyone who has been ill for years, suffered terrific agonies, 
and never found any permanent relief should really seriously con- 
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sider the Theronoid. The very naturalness and reasonableness of 
this method of treatment for any diseases resulting from a toxic 
condition should appeal to chronic sufferers. 

“T want to help you to a realization that Electro-magnetism 
can benefit the majority of people who are chronically ill and 
about willing to give up trying to regain their health. 

“This action of the Theronoid is established beyond all con- 
troversy by scientific proof. 

“Many thousands of people are regaining their health 
through using the Theronoid and if you have tried many things 
and have failed, investigate the Theronoid for yourself. Vital 
and robust good health can be yours through the application of a 
natural force—electro-magnetism.” 


The Commission’s complaint then declares all these statements and 
claims to be false, deceptive and misleading. 

Another current mechanical nostrum is “Radiwoll,” which lays 
claim to radioactivity and is supposedly good for most anything. The 
American Medical Association states that in testing a Radiwoll pack 
it found that the radiolite dial on an Ingersoll watch was considerably 
more than a hundred times more radioactive than the pack, and further 
states that therapeutically Radiwoll is utterly and wholly without value. 

Another bit of robbery is found in the case of the “Vit-O-Net,” a 
$102 blanket in which electric wires are enclosed and in which the poor 
patient wraps himself. And here is what they say for it: 


“Tt remained for the Vit-O-Net Manufacturing Company to 
concentrate these magnetic waves in the Vit-O-Net Electro Mag- 
netic blanket, so that such energy will enter the human body, 
magnetize the elements in the blood and tissues. A vibratory 
action is produced in the deepest organs, stirring every cell into 
activity, increasing metabolism, and hastening the elimination of 
waste products. 

“Obesity has been reduced from 2 to 5 pounds per day. 
Because the treatment is natural and stimulating, no weakening 
effects follow. Vit-O-Net dissolves unnecessary fat only—it does 
not reduce the perspn of normal weight or underweight. On the 
contrary, because it enables the cells to take on nourishment, it 
will assist one underweight to return to normal.” 
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And still this marvelous blanket is sold as a cure for cancer, 
Bright’s disease, eczema, paralysis, anemia, low blood pressure and 
also high blood pressure, goiter, deafness, and many other conditions, 
it makes no difference what they are. And so again one might go on 
with the endless chain of magnetic necklaces, and the like, all of which 
should be relegated to the junk pile. 


“Sanovapor” is one of another notorious type rec- 
TRATING ommended for catarrh, colds, hay fever, asthma, 

bronchitis, tonsillitis, sore throat, stomach, liver, kid- 
ney and bowel disorders, diseases of women, pyorrhea, gastritis, gas- 
tric ulcer, diabetes, Bright’s disease, high blood pressure and piles, cuts, 
scalds, burns, wounds, sprains, abrasions, insect stings, old sores, boils, 
carbuncles, abscesses and halitosis.” 


“Sanovapor sterilizes the blood and vitalizes it: it neutralizes 
the poisons and enables the poisons to pass through the bowels, 
kidneys, lungs and skin, the four channels of elimination. 

“Sanovapor gives to the blood an additional amount of the 
same elements obtained by the atmosphere through the lungs. 
When Sanovapor is used nothing injurious remains in the system.” 


And yet we do have disease in spite of Sanovapor ! 


Sanovapor is credited with several specific actions as follows: 
“First action—Sanovapor penetrates the air passages, nose, 

mouth, throat, sinuses, Eustachian tubes and the ears, bronchial 

tubes, lungs and from lungs into blood stream by inhalation.” 


They forgot that the odor would also penetrate the air when the 
cork was removed and thus would, according to these same claims, 
purify everything in the room! 

“Second action—when swallowed, Sanovapor enters the ali- 
mentary canal, or gastro intestinal tract, consisting of mouth, 
gullet, stomach, appendix, small and large intestines, rectum, etc.” 


The only thing they forgot to mention was the square footage it cov- 
ered and the billions of body cells it came in contact with! 


“Third action—Sanovapor reaches every part of the body 
through the blood stream.” 


Most remarkable! Most remarkable! 
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And examination showed this marvel to contain sulphuric acid, 
sulphur dioxide, which gave it its striking odor, and some yellow color- 
ing matter. Certainly these people are no better than Chicago’s 
notorious bandits. 


And listen to this wonder of wonders, “Psyco- 
sulphene,” which consisted of sulphur, starch, borax 


and baking soda, and “Promotes circulation through 
the feet.” 


“Use five pinches in the shoe the first day, four on the second 
and three on the third, two on the fourth and one for each of the 
remaining seventy-two days. Wear the same stockings for four 
to ten days for the best result”— 


This in itself would probably drive everything away. 


“A product of chemical research”—“Exclusively distributed by” 
—‘“Kidney Trouble’—‘rundown constitution”—‘“nervous disorders,” 
etc., etc. Testimonies covering every possible field. In one case where 
the individual was crippled with rheumatism and either confined to bed 
or walked only on crutches, heart affected, eyes poor and so weak she 
couldn’t “wring a dish rag,” became entirely well in three weeks, and, 
moreover, lost twenty pounds of unnatural fat with just the use of a 
pinch of psycosulphene ! 

Another had been treated by twenty-nine doctors and with the 
use of Psycosulphene he began to sleep and enjoy life again. Another 
was cured of malnutrition in four weeks after he had suffered for 
seven long years. Still another who was bedridden for several years 
from a nervous breakdown was restored to normal health with psyco- 
sulphene. One with eczema of fifteen years’ standing—‘scaled off 
like a fish” and was cured. In fact, the only thing not mentioned in 
the long list of cures was halitosis, which had apparently “not arrived” 
on the scene as such at the time this quackery was exploited. What 
would we have done without halitosis and B. O.’s in recent years ? 


Obesity cures open up an enormous field of material, 
for we find most anything and everything able to cope 
with obesity. ‘“Slendaform,” an emulsion of turpentine, made as you 
would make mayonnaise, is one form—‘Just gently pat or rub it in 
and you can watch yourself grow thin.” “Get Slim” is another, com- 
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posed of colored sugar and baking soda, to which the juice of a lemon 
is to be added—and this to “remove a little lump of fat on the back of 
the neck” —or “knobs on the hips below the corset.” “Sangra Salts” — 
consisting of colored epsom salts and selling at the rate of $1.50 for 
less than one-half pound. “Dr. Folt’s Reducing Soap,” which was an 
ordinary every-day variety of plain soap. “Fatoff,” a paste of soap 
and water, selling for $1.50. “Lesser Slim Figure Bath,” a mixture 
of cornstarch, borax, baking soda and tartaric acid, the latter two caus- 
ing effervescence when mixed with water. ‘“Figuroids’”—“discovered 
by accident while making scientific investigations in the laboratory.” 
It consists of a baking soda, tartaric acid, and a laxative, phenol- 
phthalein. “San-Gri-Na,” which with Silph occupied one and the 
same office in a large building which possessed entrances from two 
streets, one address being used for one product and the other for the 
second. In this way they could catch the same “sucker” the second 
time without him knowing it. “Florozona’”—made up of photog- 
raphers’ “hypo,” one of the cheapest of salts, but 18 cents’ worth sold 
for $3.50. “Slends” and “Elfin” fat-reducing chewing gums, which 
contained phenolphthalein. 

One of the rarest of rare stories is unfolded in the case of “Texas 
Guinan’s Obesity Cure,” a mixture of alum in alcohol and water, cost- 
ing 30 cents and selling for $20. Such an outrageous and brazen dis- 
regard of the public’s pocketbook has seldom been found, showing that 
there must be some sense of decency in the game even disreputable as 
it is. But the amusing and entertaining features of Texas’ “personal” . 
follow-up letters are the real cream of the case. Let it be said, how- 
ever, that Texas Guinan had nothing to do with the company or the 
writing of the letters, for her part was only that occupied in receiving 
a handsome sum for the use of her name. The real penman and oper- 
ator behind the scenes was a man named Cunningham, who was a 
swindle specialist. Being put out or stopped by the authorities in one 
field, he simply moved to another town and started again under a new 
name. Let us take up the story now as prepared by the American 
Medical Association and published in “Nostrums and Quackery,” 
quoting directly— 


A Request From a Lean Man 


“Being desirous of finding out all that could be found out about 
Mr. Cunningham’s latest venture, the members of The Journal staff in 
charge of this department wrote the following letter to Texas Guinan: 
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“ ‘Dear Madam: Please send me your new book that is free and 
oblige.’ 

The name signed was one of the several assumed in writing for 
quack literature ; no prefix, “Miss” or “Mrs.” was put before the sig- 
nature. This point is mentioned because, as will be seen later, this 
short, non-committal, uninforming, unemctional, strictly business-like 
note from a lean man was to bring a series of heart-to-heart letters 
from Texas Guinan. “My dear friend,” wrote Texas, but let her 
speak for herself : 

“T am sincerely glad to get personally acquainted with you 
through your reply to my advertisement. I am positive it is going to 
prove a friendship that will result in a world of boundless happiness 
for you, of a deep, sincere and unforgetting gratitude on your part for 
the great, glorious, precious new liberty that will be yours after you 
have been forever released from the cruel prison of Fat that has so 
long held you captive; when you will arise in the morning and greet 
each beautiful new-born day with a glad song upon your lips instead 
of a sigh; when you will glow from head to foot with a thrilling exulta- 
tion of becoming slender day by day, actually seeing with your own 
eyes the superfluous flesh melt away ; and instead of the flabby ungainly 
lines, the new and bewildering grace of youth will steal as if by magic 
over your entire form.” 

The “bewildering grace of youth” was an appealing promise—to 
a lean man of 4o—and the enthusiasm of Texas was contagious : 

“Listen, dear friend: I am so wildly enthusiastic over my world 
thrilling, perfect and positive fat reducer that I am madly impatient 
for every fat human being in the universe to get the wonderful benefits 
of it right away!” 

“Madly impatient” is good. Why this mad impatience, may be 
explained by the following paragraph that occurs a little further along 
in the letter: 

“T am a woman, and in this thing heart and soul, out of the great 
joy it has brought me both to be slender and to see all others slender, 
so if you will fill out the enclosed guarantee order blank and send it 
at once, with $20.00, there will be sent you immediately under plain 
cover the complete guaranteed Texas Guinan positive fat reducing 
treatment, of which you have never dreamed, and which the world has 
never before seen advertised in America. 

For a paltry $20 Texas was “madly impatient” to send her unfail- 
ing treatment! And how simple and harmless it was to prove! 
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“With this absolutely unfailing fat reducer, let me firmly impress 
upon you that you have no internal medicine to take, no nauseous pills, 
tablets, or powders, no exercise, of any kind—not one, no tortuotis 
massage, no masks or apparatus, no rollers, none of the old, moth- 
eaten, worn-out, silly, senseless, daily self-denial, or third degree 
methods. I guarantee all this, and on the day you receive the treatment 
you will yourself be happily aware that you have at last found the only 
real and rational treatment known to the world’s science.” 

And, after dilating on the evils and tortures of fatness : 

“After the dark hours, dear friend, comes the dawn. This dawn 
is now for you!” 

“Hoping to receive your $20.00 order as soon as possible, I am, 
Your Deeply Sincere and Sympathetic Friend, Texas Guinan.” 


The Second Letter Comes 


Four days after the first letter was received, Letter No. 2 arrived, 
in which Texas says: 

“Tam puzzled! More puzzled than disappointed at failing to get 
a warmly enthusiastic response from you before now. 

“Well knowing your inmost yearning, burning desire to be slender 
and feeling sure you fully realize my positive treatment will make you 
so, I even expected your rush reply by Special Delivery.” 

Evidently the trouble lay in the letter sent from The Journal office. 
It was too confiding, too personal, for Texas says: 

“Truly, from the way you answered my advertisement, I felt 
positive you were Intensely in Earnest in your great longing to be rid 
of your fat. 

“You know there’s sometimes a Wireless System of Sympathetic 
Understanding between human beings. Your letter, strangely enough, 
filled me with the almost uncontrollable desire to Rush this Positive 
Reducer to you at Once; to even take it to you myself; to get on the 
train and to go to you with it and remain with you for several 
days 

Evidently on thinking over the matter more carefully, Texas 
Guinan controlled her “almost uncontrollable desire,” and instead of 
coming to Chicago in person, sent the letter—which was probably just 
as well. Yet there surely is no doubt that the lady is much in earnest. 

“When I electrified my friends and admirers and all the theatrical 
world by my quick transformation from fat-girl to thin-girl: When I 
stunned to speechless Surprise aad Satisfaction the Great Manager, 
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Mr. Shubert (whose former criticism of my over-weight had stung 
me to the soul )—when I Dazzled him with my fresh, new, fairy slen- 
derness of figure, my lithe-limbed, small waisted winsomeness from 
head to heal (Spelling original with Texas.—Ed.)—why, dear friend, 
the Happy Scene it made when I Stepped Across the Thrilling Thresh- 
old of ‘Stardom.’ Ah, my friend, no change, no scene, can e’er efface, 
my mind’s impression of that time and place.” 

All of this preliminary to the great “offer”; to the “one chance to 
save $10 on the Texas Guinan Positive Fat Reducer.” For the mere 
$10 it was possible for the more or less cadaverous male who received 
this letter to get a preparation “from the very moment you receive it, 
There is No Power on Earth That Can Keep You from Losing Flesh 
Rapidly.” 

Letter No. 3 came in due time, and in this Miss Guinan became 
even more personal : 

“Pardon me, dear, you may think me awfully conceited, but I 
am a bit proud of what great critics have said in the press about me 
and my newly made-over form. You, too, would be—for we are only 
women after all—and Beauty and Admiration are part of our very 
lives, aren’t they dear!” 

Almost uncanny are the powers of Texas: 

“But I can see you in my mind’s eye today, Dear Friend, as you 
really are.” 

“BEHOLD! I believe I have right in my hand a treatment designed 
to make you beautifully Sinuous, Fascinatingly Slender and Ador- 
able! I believe I have right in my hand the power to give you back the 
Glory of Youth’s Lithesome Grace, a pliant, peerless, reed-like form.” 

“Reedlike form” seems particularly good as applied to the recip- 
ient of this letter; the only criticism offered is that it should have 
been applied to the present instead of the future. Nevertheless and 
notwithstanding the fact that Texas closed her letter “with sincere, 
Sisterly Solicitude,” the $10 was not sent. 


Then the Fourth Letter 


One might have imagined that after three such pleading epistles, 
Miss Guinan would feel that she was indeed casting her pearls before 
swine. But no, Letter No. 4 came strictly on time, with the explana- 
tion: 

“As long as you are still among the Piteous Prisoners of Fat, fat- 
girded, fat manacled, fat menaced, I cannot find it in my heart to for- 
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get you! Really truly, sincerely, dear, I cannot for the life of me, 
blot out of my mind the awful unrest, the dull desperate unhappiness 
you must feel!” 

“Your answer to my advertisement was, in itself, full of pathos 
to me, for I understand it through and through!” 

_ “Here, my dear, I am making you a most Sisterly Proposition! 
I could not be more liberal if I were your own flesh and blood!” 

The “sisterly” proposition is an offer of the Texas Guinan $20 
“obesity cure” for the “small price of $5.00.” All she asks is that 
you send in “the names and addresses of five fat men or women,” 
which Miss Guinan considers “worth $15.00.” This, the fourth let- 
ter, begins to exhibit a spirit of doubtfulness, as though Texas was 
slowly becoming convinced that the person to whom it was addressed 
did not think much of her “obesity cure.” To dispel any growing 
skepticism, we are told that should we stop a moment and reason 
we must inevitably conclude that every statement Texas Guinan has 
made regarding her cure “must be true, because my reputation is at 
stake.” 

“T would expect to be mobbed at the stage door as I finished 
my performance, if I deceived the fat burdened folks of America 
by selling them anything but a high class proven fat reducer.” 

And whatever you do, do not confuse Texas Guinan’s only 
original fat reducer with anything else of which you may have heard 
or dreamed! 

“All the wafers, pills, powders, miracle dope, rubber jackets, 
rollers, weakening baths, and willy-nilly what nots, are a hilarious 
joke to you the moment you begin this treatment and behold with 
grateful, astonished eyes the marvelous, quick effects.” 


Letter Number Five 


In spite of all this, and much more; in spite of the fact that 
Texas inscribes herself “Your fond and faithful friend” in spite of 
the promise of the “exuberant happiness” that would follow “the 
magic of this world-bewildering treatment”; in spite of everything, 
Letter No. 4 fell on deaf ears. Thus it became necessary for Texas 
tu send Letter No. 5. This epistle lacked the fiery enthusiasm of the 
previous ones, whether because it was signed “Texas Guinan, per 
H. D. T. Manager,” or because in this letter the price of the treat- 
ment is reduced to the ridiculously small sum of $3, it is hard to say. 
“This offer,’ you are told “expires twenty days after you receive 
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this letter.” Moreover, “this is the last offer that will be made you; 
after that date the original price will be $20.” To get it at this low 
price it is necessary to “send the names and addresses of ten fat men 
cr women”; further, “it is understood that you will keep sacredly 
confidential the special $3 offer made you.” 


The Cure Is Purchased 


Finally the money was sent and in due time a package came by 
express containing “Texas Guinan’s World-Famed Treatment for 
Corpulency.” This $20 treatment consisted of a quart bottle filled 
with a muddy liquid which on standing separated into a pinkish sedi- 
ment and an almost colorless liquid. 

The stuff was analyzed in the Association’s laboratory, and as a 
result of the examination, the chemists’ report might be summarized 
as follows: 

To make a mixture having essentially the same composition as 
the “Texas Guinan World-Famed Treatment for Corpulency,” take 
a quart-sized fruit jar and put into it: 


I pound 
Water, sufficient to make ............... I quart 


And Then Letter Number Six 


One might imagine that after they have parted with $20 or $10 
or $5 or $3, as the case may be, Texas would be willing to leave her 
victims in peace. But, no; a few days after the obesity cure has been 
received, Letter No. 6 arrives. It begins: 

“This is a letter of grave warning—heed it, and you should have 
cause for eternal rejoicing—Disregard it, and you may bitterly Re- 
proach Yourself for All time to Come!” 

The point is: 

“The quantity of reducer sent you must by this time be getting 
scarce, and I write to warn you about Ordering A New Supply Be- 
fore It Is Exhausted.” 

“Not having heard from you with an order for a second supply, 
I have become a little worried, my dear, that you might make the 
terrible mistake of allowing the bottle to get empty without taking 
the precaution of having another one on hand . . . You are now 
as one who has climbed three-fourths of the way up the Pinnacle of 
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Happiness . . . do not falter in your steps, do not hesitate, do not 
lag, do not doubt or fear.” 

While the “regular price is $20 a bottle to all the world,” Texas 
is magnanimous again and will let her “dear” have repeat orders 
“for $4 a bottle, or two bottles for $7, or three bottles for $10.” On 
no account must the “treatment” be interrupted; if continued “you 
will be magnificently reduced to normal proportions,” provided—and 
this is a gem “you use the treatment until the cause of your fat is 
overcome.” 

Then follows a number of testimonials—addresses omitted— 
leading up to this whirlwind climax: 

“The Golden Goal, The Sweet Reward Is In Sight; It Is All 
Up To You! It is For You and You Alone, To Choose! Success 
Or Failure? Which, My Dear? Yours with Affectionate Anxiety, 
Texas Guinan.” 

The result of this expose was that the federal authorities stepped 
in, the Company was declared guilty of fraud and denied the use 
of the mails. 


Those who follow the daily papers will readily re- 
call additional current items for the fat cure. “Jad 
Salts” which was advertised for kidney disease, headache, backache 
and rheumatism several years ago and was declared false and fraud- 
ulent at that time, has now blossomed forth in a new role as the 
boon to the obese. “Simple to lose”’—“licked at 7 A. M.”—‘He 
stumbled out of bed, starved for sleep, harassed by jumpy nerves and 
a finicky stomach that sickened at the thought of food. Dull eyed, 
muddle headed. Devitalized. Overwork the cause of blue morn- 
ings? Work never hurt anybody. It’s something more insidious.” 
“A pure food crank, still he has Sys-Tem-ic Poisoning”—‘“Totally 
unlike anything you’ve ever taken”—“How to lose fat a pound a day 
on a full stomach—Do just these two simple things—Fat melts away 
—no tiring exercise, no starvation. Instead a full stomach and never 
a hungry moment.” Now, let us see what these two things are—First 
of all we find that the system must be cleared and Jad Salts does 
that with the saline laxative Sodium Phosphate which it contains. 
But look at Number Two! “Eat your fill—as much as your appe- 
tite can stand of meals consisting of the following food.” And then 
it goes on to eliminate fats, sweets and starches and allows you to 
“eat all you can comfortably hold” of certain vegetables and fruits! 


JAD SALTS 
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At night, have another fill up full meal as above. However it says— 
“eat half of what you eat now—that’s easy. For with your stomach 
full of other foods you will never notice it.” And the fat rolls off, 
“four to seven pounds a week.” “And you'll do it with Never a 
Hungry Moment!” “The change of diet—the Filling of the Stomach 
to Its Limit,” etc. Certainly! But a diet as suggested would give 
the same results with nary a bit of Jad Salts! And see how they 
kid you into thinking that you are full and never hungry. 


‘“Marmola” is another of the present-day obesity 
specialities. In this case, however, the user is tread- 
ing on dangerous ground for the article is a thyroid product, a prep- 
aration which is generally recognized as requiring the guidance and 
control of a physician for its administration. 

The Federal Trade Commission recently ordered the Company 
to desist calling “Marmola” a scientific and accurate method for 
treating obesity, as safe, harmless, etc. But the Court of Appeals 
reversed this decision, not on the basis that it was fundamentally 
wrong, for they agreed that the public would be better off without 
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the product, but they considered it beyond the rights and privilege 
of the Federal Trade Commission to assume this prerogative. This 
case is now going to the Supreme Court. In the meantime “Mar- 
mola” is being heavily advertised as the “Product physicians use.” 
Again let us quote from a bulletin of the National Better Business 
Bureau on this subject. 

“The use of desiccated thyroid as a home treatment for obesity 
is fraught with danger. So powerful a substance as thyroid has no 
place in the legitimate field of home remedies. Medical experts state 
that thyroid preparations are a valuable adjunct to the treatment of 
obesity in the particular cases where the patient is suffering from 
thyroid deficiency, but they would use it only after careful diagnosis 
and under their personal observation and supervision. 

“The majority of fat people do not suffer from an under-active 
thyroid gland and the indiscriminate sale of remedies containing this 
product for self medication is contrary to the public interest.” 

On April 4, 1930, the Food, Drug and Insecticide Administra- 
tion of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, charged with the Ad- 
ministration of the Pure Food and Drugs Laws, issued a public 
warning against obesity remedies which contained the following state- 
ment: 

“These preparations frequently contain thyroid and laxatives. 
The promiscuous use of thyroid may prove very harmful unless given 
under the the advice of a physician personally familiar with the sub- 
ject’s physical condition. The department has on record an instance 
where death has followed an overdose of a preparation containing 
thyroid. Some preparations contain poke root (phytolacca), a pois- 
onous drug, and others, analysis shows, contain nothing that could 
possibly have the slightest effect in reducing flesh.” 


Many also, are the preparations which are guar- 
anteed to grow hair almost over night. Among these 
is one “Hairerbs”—which is typical of what can be 
expected along this line. “Hairerbs” is supposedly a mixture of drugs 
which has been distilled and the distillate mixed with an equal part 
of glycerin. Actual examination showed the preparation to contain 
glycerin and water, the basis of many brilliantines, and possibly some 
sage oil. One is directed to apply the preparation warm, covering 
the head with warm towels, a treatment which is harmless in itself 
and frequently employed for its refreshing qualities. However, by 
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this method “Hairerbs” is supposed to “get under the skin, right down 
into the hair follicle itself, and supplies nourishment to the one vital 
spot where nourishment must be supplied to cultivate a growth of 
hair.” The sponsor for this preparation claims that he “discovered” 
the treatment and grew his own head of hair and he tells of it in 
these words: “I grew my own hair as I can prove to anybody in 
the world. I brought astonishment to my friends. They couldn’t 
believe their eyes. The story circulated like wildfire. Capitalists ap- 
proached me with what I considered to be fabulous offers. They 
wanted the secret of what they termed ‘this marvelous thing’ that 
had grown my hair. Bald headed men pleaded with me for my treat- 
ment. As a check on my almost unbelievable hair growth I let them 
have it. Their hair grew in the same way mine had grown.” But 
enough of that! A fraud order was issued against this concern in 
1930. 

One organization prepares a prescription for your own individ- 
ual case if you will only pluck out a hair from your head and mail 
it to them. In one case they described very definite, alarming and 
serious symptoms that needed immediate attention. In fact it was 
most fortunate that this insidious disease was caught in time. How- 
ever, it seems the Company couldn’t even recognize a human hair, 
for the one in question was none other than a strand of a fibre rope 
which had been sent as a bait. As a matter of fact, we can well 
imagine that they never took trouble to even look at the hair, say noth- 
ing of examining it closely and then prescribing for its particular 
case. 


Another pathetic disease for which humbug treat- 
weaene’ ments and cures are available is Epilepsy. Here 

again there is no limit to the claims for a partic- 
ular article. The following notes have been abstracted from an 
A. M. A. pamphlet entitled “Epilepsy Cures and Treatments.” Here 
we find the “Converse Treatment” for instance, claimed to be—“the 
only positive cure known, adopted and recommended by the leading 
physicians of the country—From the time of Hippocrates until the 
wonderful cure discovered by the Converse Institute, this fearful 
disease has been treated by the medical profession in vain.” They 
give the usual warning that all other “cure for fits” are useless and 
they go still further condemning competitors products because they 
contain “bromide” which tends “to aggravate the trouble in the long 
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run” whereas analysis of their own product shows it to be a mixture 
of three bromides in itself! 

A second of these claims goes on as follows: “I have perhaps 
the most positive method ever devised for the permanent cure of 
Epilepsy”—‘the key to my success is due to the fact that I have 
dissected epilepsy—so to speak—and have prepared a remedy that 
opposes it at all times.” And what was his remedy? Ammonium and 
potassium bromide! 

Number three shows no sense of modesty whatever—‘‘This 
treatment has in five years of its use prevented more suffering for 
the unfortunate victims of epilepsy, than the entire medical profession 
has been able to accomplish during all the centuries which have rolled 
by since the practice of medicine began.” Surely he bears no love for 
the medical profession. And his marvel contained pheno-barbital, 
a curse in the hands of the laity, known to medicine for years before 
this “cure” came out and decidedly dangerous for promiscuous use, 
at times even proving fatal. 

Another modest promoter says that his article—‘“is not poisonous ; 
contains no narcotics, no morphine, opium, cocaine or belladonna such 
as are ordinarily used in other remedies for epilepsy and are so destruc- 
tive to health.”” On the other hand, we do not find these items in other 
remedies, and besides, his product is made of the bromides just as most 
of the others are. 

Again, “Free Breath’”—which “does not contain narcotics or habit 
forming drugs and therefore is perfectly harmless’—Harmless! when 
it is composed of an arsenic preparation and potassium iodide! The 
admission is made that the treatment “may cause headache—nausea, 
dizziness—breaking out—stinging pains and inflamed mucous mem- 
branes but will very likely leave you in a greatly improved condition in 
a few days.” 

-‘Adlerika,” which is found advertised in the daily 
papers at present, offers some interesting sidelights. 
It is frequently referred to in the headlines as a “New Discovery,” 
whereas as far back as 1912 this product was exposed. At that time 
sold for appendicitis, it was shown to contain the cathartic aloes and 
Epsom salts. Today’s advertising carries this statement—‘“Acts gently 
because it contains no aloes.” Decrying the very thing that the product 
contained when first originated, even if it doesn’t contain it now! 
Now they tell you—‘“It is a Compound of Sal Amarum, the saline 
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intestinal evacuant found in famous European health springs.” -And 
they might also add—‘‘And in drug stores under the title of Epsom 
Salts.’ And they call it also—‘“the simple German remedy,”—“good 
for stomach gas, bloating and indigestion,—acts on both upper and 
lower bowels.” One testimonial reads—“I bloated so after meals that 
my heart missed beats!” How is it that we still have so much suffering 
in this world when such marvelous cure-alls are available? 


Recently, several inhalants of a new variety containing 
primarily an alcoholic solution of menthol along with 
traces of oil of mustard, aromatics, etc., have made their appearance on 
the market. Among these is one by the name of “Vapex,” glowingly 
portrayed through the papers as a cold remedy. “Breathe the delightful 
vapor and you breathe your cold away”—‘clears up the head” —maybe 
—“Opens up the nose”—maybe—“dries secretions’”—no—‘Vapex is 
very inexpensive’”—What! at $1! A bottle so small it is hard to find. 
—‘When Vapex drops in, your cold drops out’”—‘‘All the distress of 
a cold disappears with a few deep breaths of this delightful inhalant” — 
All of this from the newspaper ads. But when we look for a repeti- 
tion on the label or the Vapex carton it is not there. Simple mild 
statements such as, “Indicated in the treatment of head colds,” takes its 
place. Nothing like, “When Vapex drops in, your cold drops out.” 
Compare the ad and the label if you would have the truth. 


NEW INHALANTS 


Freezone, a corn remedy, is another that changes its 
tone between newspaper and carton or bottle. The 
dailies carry something like this: “Corns stop hurting instantly, then 
lift right off. Drop Freezone on that aching corn. Instantly it stops 
hurting; then shortly you lift the corn right off with your fingers.” 
But look at the bottle! It tells you to apply the remedy and then, 
“Repeat each night or every other night unless corn or callous can be 
lifted away with fingers; three to six applications should prove suffi- 
cient.” And the circular around the bottle adds even more—‘Soak the 
foot in warm water and if still obstinate continue applying Freezone a 
short time longer.” No indication there that Freezone can be applied 
and the corn shortly removed by the fingers. 


FREEZE CORNS 


“Mrs. Carter Returns from New York with way to 


MRS. CARTER 
AND RUTH Darken Hair’—or—“Sage Tea Turns Gray Hair 


STARR 
Dark Says Ruth Starr” is the manner used to arouse 


the curiosity by the sponsors of “Wyeth’s Sage and Sulphur.” One 
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would think that Mrs. Carter or Ruth Starr were of the four hundred 
and that Mrs. Carter actually did find something new in New York! 
But far be it from that, for Wyeth’s Sage and Sulphur has been on 
the market for years and as a matter of fact was declared misbranded 
several years ago because the value was not in any sage or sulphur, but 
rather in the lead acetate which it contained. And lead acetate is dan- 
gerous and poisonous and has caused a great deal of harm and trouble 
in toilet preparations. 


“W ould you like to get rid of your Stomach trouble?” 


OcEE TIS is the striking headline of an ad of the “Ugda Medi- 
ote cine Company” of St. Paul, appearing from time to 


time, particularly in the cheaper Sunday papers. “If 
you are suffering from Stomach Ulcers, Gastritis, Acidosis, Indiges- 
tion, Sour Stomach, or any other form of stomach disturbances tear 
cut this ad, send it at once and receive free of charge our interesting 
booklet,” etc. Wondering just what the request would develop into, 
the writer answered the ad, which simply meant signing name and 
address. Within a few days the reply was received, in the form of 
the free booklet which elaborated upon every stomach condition pos- 
sible, and also contained numerous testimonials. In addition, a folder 
of testimonials was included as well as several mimeographed sheets 
of testimonials coming from Pennsylvania towns, apparently calcu- 
lated to show that others in this section were using the product. And 
then the letter itself, a long two-page form letter with the name filled 
in at the top. The letter urges a careful perusal of all the enclosed 
literature, tells how wonderful the Ugda treatment really is and how 
they know it will benefit. And of course you are urged to fill out the 
order blank and enclose $4 for a thirty-day trial at once. 

Within two weeks, not having sent for the treatment, another 
letter arrived together with additional testimonials. But here we let 
extracts of the letter speak for themselves. 

“It is only human for some people to be doubtful and hesitate 
about trying a new treatment. There are several reasons for this, such 
as lack of confidence or the despair of finding a treatment that will 
bring relief. Suffering makes people doubtful. 

“If you are doubtful, I don’t blame you in a way. You have per- 
haps spent money for doctors and medicines, you have wasted time 
suffering miserably with pain and agony. Naturally, it is hard for 
you to believe that it is possible for a simple home remedy to do you 
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any good. You need no longer fear that there is no hope. You will 
find hope and confidence in the Ugda Treatment, just as thousands of 
other men and women have. 

“To demonstrate my sincerity and great interest in your case of 
stomach suffering, I am willing to send you a CoMBINATION TRIAL 
TREATMENT at our risk and at our expense. You can have a reguiar 
$1.75 size of the Ugda Combination Treatment to try in your own 
home! This trial treatment consists of one box of Ugda Tablets for 
stomach disorders and one bottle of Ugda Mineral Oil for constipation. 
All we ask is that you send us 50 cents in coin to cover postage and 
packing costs, and the regular $1.75 treatment will go forward to you 
immediately. 

“My Conc.upinG Messace To You Is Tus: No matter how 
serious your case may be or what other treatments you have taken, if 
you are convinced that your stomach suffering has the symptoms of 
ulcers, gastritis, acidosis, dyspepsia, heartburn, indigestion, constipa- 
tion, biliousness, sour stomach or broadly speaking, any of those stom- 
ach or intestinal ills due to or ACCOMPANIED By acidity or food fer- 
mentation, then by all means take ADVANTAGE OF Our SPECIAL Com- 
BINATION 7-Day TRIAL OFFER! Do It Topay, don’t delay.” 

Once more with the fifty cents not even arriving, letter number 
three arrives. This, as well as number two, are form mimeographed 
letters but not of the calibre of number one. In number three we find 
a new golden opportunity which only costs ten cents now, as follows: 


A Double Free Offer 


“Out of the thousands of letters that I write to and receive from 
stomach sufferers all over the United States and in foreign countries, 
two letters stand out foremost in my mind. They wrote me, and when 
I told them what this treatment had accomplished for stomach suf- 
ferers everywhere, they virtually said that it was untrue. In other 
words, THEY CALLED ME a Liar! Their letters were full of doubt.” 

“You too are doubtful. I don’t blame you in a way. You have 
spent money for doctors and medicines, you have wasted time, suffered 
miserably of pain and agony. Naturally it is hard for you to believe 
that it is possible for a simple, home remedy to do you any good. 

“I believe it can. Experience with thousands of cases leads me to 
believe so. The testimonial letters which are voluntarily sent me by 
men and women who have taken the Ugda Treatment bespeaks a rec- 
ord of which I am proud. It has given me greater confidence in the 
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Ugda Treatment and it is that confidence that prompts me at this time 
to make you this unusual and extraordinary offer : 


“T will send Free of charge, postage prepaid, the regular full 
$1.00 size of the Ugda Treatment. Try this treatment at my 
expense. I will send it to you exactly as I promise—FREE— 
nothing C. O. D. This treatment is enough for a 7 days test. 
It is a full size $1.00 box and all that I ask you to send me for it 
is 10 cents in coin to cover postage and mailing costs. 


Extra Free Offer 


“With the full size $1.00 treatment that I will send you Free of 
charge, I will include a scientific diet chart for which you would have 
to pay a great deal of money ordinarily—a diet that is not strict, that is 
pleasant to follow, one that will do you immeasurable good. This dict 
will be included as I say—FReEeE of charge with the treatment if you 
act at once. 

“Need I say more? It must make good. The testimonial letters 
which are enclosed is proof that it has made good with others who 
have suffered as you ure suffering. Remember, if the treatment does 
not benefit you—it costs you nothing—not an extra cent. 

“T am certain that you will appreciate my sincerity and double 
Free offer. Surely, you will want to take this step in the right direc- 
tion to the goal of happiness and health. Mail the small 10 cent coin 
now—that’s all—I take all the chances.” 

Curious to see what this treatment might be, ten cents was in- 
vested. Within a few days a small box arrived, containing a dozen 
large white tablets, which upon examination proved to be Bismuth 
subnitrate. However, one is not to be let off with only a ten-cent trial, 
for letter number four immediately arrives calling attention to the 
fact that a trial box can only lay the foundation and more tablets 
should be ordered at once, at the “special rate” of six boxes for $5. 
Rather expensive bismuth even at that “Special” rate, and surely not 
a cure for any and every stomach disorder. 

Letter number one says that no stringent diet is required, and still, 
according to another bulletin of the National Better Business Bureau, 
dealing with Udga, we find that the diet chart which they send recom- 
mends that one avoid meats, fish and fowl for “three to four months 
at least” with but few exceptions; all raw or coarse vegetables for a 
period of one year; meat soups, meat broths and bouillons; all candy, 
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jams, sundaes, etc.; all dry cereals; fresh bread, hot biscuits or rolls; 
acid drinks, fruit drinks, etc., which might easily be considered as 
rather a strict diet in itself. And while this diet is suggested for 
several months and even a year, it is quite likely that the tablets would 
also be required the same length of time. Four dollars a month is rather 
a heavy price to pay for bismuth tablets which would not necessarily 
cure a case to begin with, but quite likely only prolong the agony and 
prevent the poor unfortunate sufferer from receiving proper attention, 
until it was entirely too late. 


Let us refer to “Flaxolyn” again for a moment. 
— Here is a preparation which has been broadcast 

through full-page, half-page and all size ads, with 
unlimited testimonials which we have previously considered. The ads 
endow the product with most marvelous properties, recommending its 
use for gas, bloating, digestion, headache, sleeplessness, nervousness, 
loss of appetite, internal stimulation, which means most anything, 
intestinal traffic jam, which makes one think of Broad and Chestnut 
Streets, liver, kidneys, bowels, depressed feeling, skin eruptions, and 
also grippe. And as though something had been forgotten, it is good 
for the “sick’—just plain sick—which to the average mind would 
cover anything from corns to alopecia or the falling of the hair. It 
frequently stresses also the wonderful power of Flaxolyn to give 
strength, and one wonders from just which one of the many ingre- 
dients claimed for its make-up this strength-giving power arises. 
Surely not from the five or six ingredients which are purely laxative 
or cathartic in nature, not from the several which are declared by the 
U. S. Dispensatory as therapeutically useless, or as they say in one 
case, “an interesting example of the power of superstition to survive 
the attacks of truth and reason.” Credit for Flaxolyn’s origination is 
given to one Harris H. Luntz, M. D., D. O., whereas, no record of a 
man by that name ever graduated from a reputable medical school or 
was licensed to practice medicine in any State in the Union. A “Harry 
Luntz” received a diploma from the College of Medicine and Surgery 
Physio-Medical, Chicago, in 1911, but there is no record that he was 
ever allowed to practice anywhere. While Flaxolyn has been exten- 
sively advertised recently, it is not a new preparation, as an ad in 
1921 said it had been introduced ten years ago, which would mean 
1911. Other ads stated that Luntz worked on this preparation for 
twenty years, which, according to his present age, means that he started 
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at about the age of thirteen, which is rather remarkable. The first 
product was a mixture of ground herbs only, and particular stress was 
placed on the fact that the preparation contained no vile alcohol. The 
present liquid product contains alcohol to the extent of 10 per cent., 
which is rather stronger than many liquors which might be mentioned. 

A year or so ago Flaxolyn carried to the public the fact that it was 
vitaminized, a bold statement to this effect appearing on the label. 
One notices now, however, that the vitamines have mysteriously dis- 
appeared and one is led to wonder whether the “label act” had anything 
to do with it. 

Once more, if we turn to the Flaxolyn package itself for verifica- 
tion of the advertised claims we find them sadly lacking. On the label, 
several lines are required for the dose, which is suggested as one table- 
spoonful three times a day. The preparation is most modestly de- 
scribed as an “effective stimulant to the appetite with laxative and mild 
diuretic properties.” There is also another most amusing note reading, 
“Important. We personally recommend the conscientious use of 
Flaxolyn for obtaining real good results. Flaxolyn works slowly but 
effectively. Do not stop too soon. Take Flaxolyn for two or three 
months at least.” “$1.20 per package—5 packages $5.00.” Surely the 
maker would “personally recommend” the long and continued use of 
a harmless preparation at $1.20 per bottle, and all the more so when 
that bottle would only last five days at the prescribed dose of one and 
one-half ounce daily. 


Yes, five days, for our bottle only contains eight 
EIGHT OUNCES fluid ounces or one-half pint. And that is an- 

other interesting item about this case. When one 
looks at the carton which contains the bottle, one sees a large 
container of the size usually made to hold a one-pint bottle! How- 
ever, let us open it. What? We can hardly reach the bottle! 
Yet there it is, considerably below the top of the carton, a feature 
which would normally never be allowed where the preparation is 
shipped around, because the bottle could slide back and forth in the 
carton, adding greatly to the danger of breakage, to say nothing of 
the extra room involved and extra expense of shipping empty space 
and paying for it. We finally withdraw the bottle, and what do we 
find? It has quite a long neck which also helps to take up space, and 
besides, it is a “panelled” bottle, that is, it has semi-false sides and 
back which tend to make it look considerably larger. And eventually 
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we see the truth as it must be printed on the label—‘Contents 8 
ounces.” Well! well! A pint carton with a half-pint bottle! I won- 
der why that is. And four months’ treatment, over twenty bottles at 
the special rate would cost over twenty dollars! 

The circular which surrounds the bottle adds another bit to the 
occasion: “When you take a medicine you should know what you are 
taking. When you are not told, there is a reason for not telling you. 
You do not need to be convinced that the ingredients of Flaxolyn are 
beneficial. The open formula speaks for itself.” And what they call 
open formula is simply a list of ingredients, no quantities, no amounts, 
only the bare list. And—just as they admit above, when you are not 
told what amounts are present there is a reason for not telling you. 
Yes, the closed formula speaks for itself, just as all these previous 
formulas have spoken for themselves. 


Fig. 2—The Carton—the Bottle and the Actual Contents! 


“Konjola” is another one of these “many herb’ con- 
coctions whose story is similar but not as glaring as 
that of Flaxolyn. It is interesting, however, that Konjola apparently 
contains Caramel, purely a coloring substance. Now, twenty some 
other ingredients would lend a very decided and distinct color to any 
preparation in which they appeared if used in normal quantities. How 
is it necessary then to add caramel to this product to deepen and 
strengthen its color? If I were to pour a bottle of Konjola with its 
twenty some ingredients into five gallons of water I could readily bring 
the entire lot to Konjola color by the addition of caramel and I would 
still have present the original twenty some ingredients, but I could 
hardly conceive any action coming from them under these conditions. 
A statement from the American Medical Association reads: “It is 
probable that the only effect this preparation has is that of a laxative. 
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Most of the substances alleged to be in it have long been discarded by 
scientific medicine.” It was only during the past year, too, that an- 
other one of those sorrowful testimony-from-the-tombs cases was 
brought to light. The man, who on one page of the newspaper was 
highly endorsing Konjola for what it had done for him, restoring him 
to health and making him feel like a new man, was also among those 
present in the“deceased column on another page of the same paper. 

Who is there who does not remember “Tanlac,” with its wild 
splurge several years ago, ballyhooed in the same manner as its more 
recent brothers Flaxolyn and Konjola? And did Tanlac wipe disease 
and sickness off the face of the earth? If it did we wouldn’t need 
Flaxolyn or Konjola now. What will be next? 


One could go on with reams of similar data; in fact, 
AILMENTS TO it is endless. We have only touched upon a few of 

them. There isn’t an ailment that is not covered by 
the quack, and when ailments run out he proceeds to manufacture his 
own with self-made fantastic words which of course no one under- 
stands. But, unfortunately, there are those who do not know just 
what ails them and they are ready to try most anything, with the hope 
that if they keep it up long enough they might at last find the one thing 
they have been seeking. Unfortunately again, they so often seek in 
vain and their ailment completely overtakes them before they have a 
chance. 


Undoubtedly this condition of affairs, this overrun- 
ning the country with this humbuggery, this mulcting 
of hard-earned money from unsuspecting souls cannot, in all sense of 
decency, continue forever. Those who know, are eventually going to 
he able to put an end to these insidious practices. 

In the meantime, read your newspapers, read your handbills, listen 
to radio talks and believe nothing until you can see the label and the 
package itself. Then, and then only, do you arrive at the possible 
truth, for chances are taken even with the label on a new product until 
the proper officials can catch up with it and then watch the label! 

Beware of wild, far-reaching claims—the mention of specific dis- 
eases—testimonials, and all the other signs of the “bug’’ we have 
discussed. Then, to be on the safe side, see your physician. 


HELP 
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August, 1931 


WHEN DRUGS WERE DREGS* 
By Ivor Griffith, P. D., Ph. M. 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 


O SATISFY those who may find nothing but euphony and 
alliteration in the title of my brief presentation, it may be neces- 
sary for the present, to re-arrange the caption and with adding a 
note of interrogation, present it thus—‘‘When Were Drugs Dregs?” 
If we get too analytical—and too much concerned with the origin 
of words we may surprisingly find that the two words, drug and dreg, 
have a common source in the Anglo-Saxon word drogen—dry, in ex- 
actly the same way that the two quite different words, poison and 
potion have a common origin in the Latin potio—to drink. 

However, when this caption was framed it was intended to con- 
vey the idea that once upon a time drugs were dregs, in the nasty, 
left-over, worthless, garbagy meaning of the word dregs. 

But to return for a moment to our re-arranged title, “When 
Were Drugs Dregs?” 

Now the answer to the question depends on a viewpoint. There 
is the viewpoint of the Christian Scientist which would lead her to 
counter the question with another one, namely, “When were Drugs 
anything but Dregs?” 

The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Med- 
ical Association might answer that drugs were dregs until the Coun- 
cil commenced to function. 

Formulators of the Food and Drugs Act, now amended so as to 
include insecticides, might insist that drugs were dregs until that 
important law began to operate, with the Pharmacopoeia and the Na- 
tional Formulary as its standards. 

And we might relate many more such expressions of opinion, all 
having the merit of some accuracy, yet none completely answering our 
question. 

Indeed, in the forward march to make drugs safe for democracy, 
manifold agencies have played their part, and we, who today serve 
the public with its multitude of medicines, know full well how great 
a change has come about in the character and trustworthiness of 
remedial substances. Nor must we ever forget how large a part 
Pharmacy played in making drugs dependable—and when I say 
Pharmacy, I mean, not just retail pharmacy, not just the Pharma- 


*Read before the Atlantic City meeting of the N. J. P. A. (June, 1931). 
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copeeia, but also manufacturing pharmacy, whose contributions to the 
science of medicine have been marvelous and manifold. 

Of course, the quack doctor and the patent medicine yet remain 
—and remain they will so long as Nature maintains her pattern of 
human production. Barnum said that a “fool is born every minute” 
and everyone knows that a crook is born every hour. Now that 
makes the proportion 1: 60—sixty gullibles to one quack or crook, 
and it is a mathematical ratio to which Nature will probably continue 
to subscribe. 

But in the realm of legitimate pharmacy and medicine, how 
truly great have been the strides made in the authenticating, the 
standardizing, the dispensing of remedial agents. 

There may be still much to criticize with regard to the trust- 
worthiness of many a medicinal substance resting on obscure drug 
store shelves, or in the doctor’s office—bottles of tinctures that have 
survived five proprietors and whose potency may not have outlived the 
first—pills and tablets of vegetable extracts so hardened with the 
passage of time that their passage through the gastronomic chute, and 
thence through the intestinal labyrinth, makes not a whit of impres- 
sion upon them. ; 

Like the old fashioned family pill of antimony (the perpetual 
pill) they have at least the virtue of reclamation and re-administra- 
tion. 

But by far the greater bulk of today’s drugs, thanks to the prog- 
ress of the pharmaceutical and chemical sciences, stands a trustworthy, 
standardized armamentarium for the intelligent and unending fight 
against disease. 

People are so prone, and particularly as they approach the mental 
dimness of senescence,—so prone—to talk of the good old days. 

Yet the good old days in the history of materia medica were 
not so very good—indeed in many, many ways they were very, very 
putrid. For example—— 

In 1692 William Penn sat down in his little house in Philadel- 
phia and wrote his name on the fly-leaf of the Dispensatory (Medical 
Formulary) which is now in the library of the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science. This is what he wrote—‘William Penn— 
Proprietor of Pennsylvania!” 

He expressed his confidence in the book by adding his initials 
to the last page of the old tome. Yet Penn’s confidence could not 
hold a candle to the confidence of one William Rowland, author of the 
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book who introduces his offering as “the like work never extant be- 
fore’ —proud old author, whose body is now silent in dust, but whose 
tongue still wags in merry printed converse. And what a book this 
is, full of naivete and charm and written in sweet old English that 
Lreathes and pulsates like a living thing. The boldness of its state- 
ments and the guileless way with which it disposes of things of great 
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moment call for naught but admiration. 


But admiration turns to awe when we delve further into the 
text and come upon grotesque, hideous ways of treating the sick and 
upon vile formulas wherewith the apothecary is guided in concocting 


his balsams, and 


“Take thou,’* commands the book, “the brains of a young man 
under twenty-four that dyed violently, with all its membranes, ar- 
teries, veins and nerves and all the spinal marrow, beat it (which is 
mighty good advice to the feeble hearted) and add cephalick waters 
and Lilly convals four inches above; let stand awhile and then distill 
From the calcined residue make a salt and joyn on 
For fits it is a brave ‘medicine’.” 


by cohobation. 


the spirit vertues. 


To which we react, that only a brave man could ever survive 
the treatment—fits or no fits. 


But that is not all. 
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Elsewhere we find mummy, dried and powdered, moss from a 
dead man’s skull, elixir of urine, magistery of black cats, blood, foam 
from the mouth of a mule, wax from a blond woman’s ear, and oil 
of Egyptian carcass, which is listed with this alluring addendum: 
Note. Quercetan takes it fresh. Vertues—It hath all the properties 
of the natural carcass balsam and the Tincture Exalted hath such a 


quickening quality that it pierceth every part and cures all ulcers 


and corruption. Furthermore, William Penn’s approved Quaker 


Iormulary states that in the well stocked apothecary shops are the 
following choice bits of medical delicatessen. 

From the body living, Genus Homo—man—which is ever best 
when red-haired. 


I 
3 
4 


Or 


the hair 
the nails 
the spittle 
the sweat 


the flesh 


the grease 


ON Aw 


from parts of dead bodies 


the ear wax 
the blood 

the body lice 
the excrement 


3 moss of the skull 
4 the heart 
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‘“‘Note: Some for marsh ague take the hairs pulled out of a red- 
headed youth, roast them in an egg and cast them to birds.” 

And so we might go on in carcassy quotation, wondering all the 
time how came about the survival of our red-headed friend, against 
whom ancient purveyors of zoologic medication seemingly had a great 
grudge. 

Yet they had their so-called reason, for the old book states that 
“the carcass of a red-haired man, of twenty-four years, has thinner 
blood and better flesh and particularly so when violently killed and 
blood drawn quickly.” 

Such was the materia medica of the old practitioner of physic, 
only a few centuries ago, and we of this age of advancement and 
enlightenment are horrified with the gruesome exhibit. Those were 
indeed the days when drugs were dregs, and very loathsome dregs. 

Of course, there are zoologic syrups and menageric mixtures 
still used in the practice of medicine—although not nearly so indeli- 
cately as in the bad old days. 

Consider pepsin from the pig, insulin from calves and fish, 
ovarian extract from the sow, and the glandular hormones of many 
other barnyard denizens. 

But even these are standardized to every possible degree and 
are a great step in advance of the human and inhuman medicines of 
William Penn’s Dispensatory. 

Of course fashions in medicine may even resurrect some of the 
terrible remedies of other days. For as truly as there are changes 
in styles in women’s hats and ideas, there are also changes of styles 
in medicine. In therapy, the pet of today, is often the pest of to- 
morrow, and the dregs of yesterday are the drugs of today. 

Long discarded botanicals and chemicals return to the dignity of 
use, frequently masquerading as brand-new products. 

A short period ago an enterprising firm in Baltimore introduced 
the antispasmodic Benzyl Benzoate as a brand new drug. It became 
for a while, quite popular. Few knew, however, that the old time 
Syrup of Tolu owed its value to the presence of this same ester. In 
other words Benzyl Benzoate was not new at all to old fashioned 
practitioners. 

As a matter of fact there are many drugs buried as worthless 
which might well bear re-appraisal. 

Dr. Henry Leffmann of Philadelphia used to remark that the 
therapeutic graveyard was a splendid place for research. And why 
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not? For here are buried a host of drugs, and like the glorious kings 
of Egypt—with their properties buried beside them. 

Truly enough, there are many such drugs, that should remain 
buried, and the night-prowling, carcass-hunting scientist, will do well 
to leave them alone. There are enough good ones to resurrect. 

Read the towering memorials in the medicinal graveyard and 
recollect the heydey of some of these well-dead drug-duds. There 
is the tall monument sacred to the memory of Friedman’s Turtle 
Serum; and an obelisk to Koch’s Tuberculin Treatment—and there 
are stones of less significance to a myriad dead chemicals, dead proc- 
esses, dead botanicals and dead zoologicals. 

Read them as you amble down the grassy aisles, Sassafras, 
smilax, snakeroot and salicin; bloodletting, cupping, leeching and 
baths; syrup of zoo, essence of spittle, wine of ear wax, tincture of 
toes. 

Truly this a graveyard! 

Yet I repeat that here lie prematurely buried a host of drugs 
deserving of a better destiny. In a mad scramble to squeeze out of 
the coal tar barrel every available virtue, research has neglected the 
botanicals. 

The temporary and spectacular successes of surgery, the over- 
zealous and frequently illogical zoological fads and the over-empha- 
sized phase of bacterial medicaments, all have turned our eyes away 
from medicinal plant possibilities. 

Our heads have been dizzied with serums, endocrines, vaccines, 
surgical tricks—ectomy this—otomy that—transfusions, infusions, 
delusions—adjustments, psychopaths, allopaths, neuropaths, home- 
opaths, and several other paths—and a few detours. 

Yet I am certain that when research turns—and turns intelli- 
gently to an evaluation of the long since discarded commonplace drugs 
of the countryside, there will be found many valuable agents of 
therapy. 

No one can convince this writer that grandmother’s fresh drug 
infusions or old-fashioned teas of garden herbs, had no especial 
value. Too much neglected have been sage and chamomile, boneset 
and mullein, bitter apple and horse nettles, plantain and heal all, 
liver-wort and tansy, pumpkin seed and mallow—and a host of other 
herbs and parts of herbs that have served the countryside for cen- 
turies with their healing ministrations. 
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And the real purpose of this rather disconnected paper is to call 
attention to the real need of real research in these rather common- 
place directions. 

For so truly as the Peruvian bark furnished the specific to the 
dread malaria, the white poppy of India its soporific juice, the oil from 
wormseed its hookworm poison, the Indian chaulmoogra its leprosy 
cure, the ephedrine of Cathay’s ma-huang its asthma specific—equally 
true is it that there is a myriad of other plant antidotes to pain wait- 
ing for proper appraisal. It is high time for a botanical renaissance. 

Plant drugs have stood the test of time far longer than have 
the scalpel or virus or vaccine. 

And so with a realization that the world, even the world of drugs 
is getting better and that the drugs of today, at least in the light of 
today, no longer are dregs—let us remember that on June 17th, a cen- 
tury hence, another speaker may stand before the New Jersey State 
Pharmaceutical Association, in Convention assembled, and refer to 
193I as a period when Drugs were Dregs and business even worse 
than that. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
ROBERT J. RUTH 


) FRIENDS acquainted with the dynamic energy of Dr. Robert 

J. Ruth, news of his sudden death at Baltimore carried an un- 
believing shock. For he was such a virile, healthy, friendly person— 
so drenched in the exuberant spirit of youth—so comfortable and 
comfort-giving with his presence—and so active—so usefully active 
wherever he went, that one took it for granted that he would always 
be around. 

Convention time his personality pervaded everywhere—he was 
the life of the party—not in a boisterous, assuming way—but in a 
silent, serviceable sense. In committee meetings, he was always a con- 
structive participant, ever ready with suggestion and with his generous 
share in the work. 

Founder he was of the Pharmacy Week idea, and not founder 
through suggestion alone, but founder through initiative and real 
application. 


Dr. Robert J. Ruth 


‘ 
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And that was the story of all his accomplishments. Pharmacy 
has lost, through this man’s early death, one of her finest and most 
loyal sons—and his work in connection with Pharmacy Week well 
deserves a permanent memorial in the new Headquarters Building 
about to rise in Washington. 

We are indebted to his friend Lewis Davis for the following 
memorial record. 

Dr. Robert J. Ruth, Chief of the Pharmaceutical Division of 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, and one of the best known representatives of 
pharmacy in this country, died in Sinai Hospital, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, on July 4th, after a short illness. He was the originator of 
Pharmacy Week and his activities as National Chairman of the 
Pharmacy Week Executive Committee since the first annual observ- 
ance in 1925 had won him international recognition. 

Dr. Ruth had arranged to speak at the June meetings of a num- 
ber of state pharmaceutical associations. He left New York on June 
12th and had partly completed his itinerary and was preparing to go 
to Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, to address the members of the Dela- 
ware Pharmaceutical Society when he was obliged to give up. 

He had not been feeling well for a week or more but against 
the advice of Mrs. Ruth who was with him, he determined to com- 
plete his schedule. But at Baltimore, his condition become worse 
and on Monday, June 29th, he entered Sinai Hospital, believing that 
he was suffering with malaria. The diagnosis, however, showed ty- 
phoid. His condition grew rapidly worse until the end. 

Dr. Ruth was born in Bellevue, Ohio, on the 19th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1891. At the age of eight he moved to the neighboring town 
of Elyria. Here he finished the grammar schools and in 1908 grad- 
uated from the Elyria High School. 

Before this he became interested in the subject of pharmacy 
and during his junior year in high school he secured a position in a 
local drug store where he was employed until 1909 when he moved 
to Fremont, Ohio, and was employed in a pharmacy there for an- 
other year. 

He entered the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 
in 1910 where he was graduated in 1913 with the degree of Doctor 
in Pharmacy. 

The first two years, following his graduation, were spent in Dal- 
las, Texas, where he was a member of the Medical and Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties of Southern Methodist University; the first year 


as assistant professor of chemistry, and the second year with a full 
professorship and also teaching biochemic therapy. 

In 1915 he entered the employ of Eli Lilly & Company of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, where he remained for one year, leaving in 1916 
to engage in the retail drug business at Elyria, Ohio. He was the 
proprietor of two pharmacies there until 1923, when he disposed of 
them to become affiliated, in the capacity of field secretary, with the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. 

For three and one-half years, he visited thousands of graduates 
of this institution in all parts of the United States and in Cuba, in 
the interests of the college. He was especially successful in securing 
contributions to the College Building and Endowment Fund. He also 
delivered scores of addresses before the student bodies of colleges 
of pharmacy, local district, state and national pharmaceutical organ- 
izations and civic bodies. 

In 1924, Dr. Ruth first suggested National Pharmacy Week in 
his chairman’s address before the Section on Practical Pharmacy and 
Dispensing of the American Pharmaceutical Association at the annual 
meeting held in Buffalo. Besides being the originator of the Phar- 
macy Week movement, Dr. Ruth had been the National Chairman 
of the Pharmacy Week Executive Committee since the first annual 
observance in 1925. The National Pharmacy Week Executive Com- 
mittee represents all American pharmacy. The Pharmacy Week 
movement has spread to every English-speaking country in the world 
and the pharmacists of Spanish countries are now interesting them- 
selves in the movement. 

In 1926, Dr. Ruth was the Director of the American Pharmacy 
Exhibit at the Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition held in 
Philadelphia that year. He planned and installed the American Phar- 
macy Exhibit in the Palace of Education and Social Economy and 
it was awarded the gold medal. 

In 1927, the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science con- 
ferred upon Dr. Ruth the honorary degree of Master in Pharmacy 
(Ph. M.). 

July 1, 1927, he became affiliated with E. R. Squibb» & Sons, 
New York, in the executive capacity of Chief of the Pharmaceutical 
Division of the Professional Service Department. Since he had 
been with the House of Squibb, Dr. Ruth had lectured at every col- 
lege of pharmacy in the United States and at many of the colleges 
of medicine and dentistry as well as before lay bodies. His duties 
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carried him to every state in the Union and he was a familiar figure 
at the national and state pharmaceutical conventions. He was also 
a constant contributor of original articles to the pharmaceutical press 
of the world. 

Dr. Ruth was a member of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation and of its local branches in New York and Philadelphia; the 
Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science; the College of Pharmacy, Columbia Uni- 
versity; the International Society for History of Pharmacy, and an 
associate member of the Philadelphia Association of Retail Drug- 
gists. He had been both secretary and chairman of the Section of 
Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing and a member of the house of 
delegates of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

Dr. Ruth is survived by his wife, by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Ruth of Elyria, Ohio, and by a sister, Mrs. Paul W. 
Kridler of Fremont, Ohio. 

Funeral services were held at Baltimore on July 5th. Interment 
took place at Fremont, Ohio, on the Tuesday following. Among those 
who attended the Baltimore service were Dr. and Mrs. E. F. Kelly, 
Dr. and Mrs. E. G. Eberle, Dr. J. C. Krantz, Dr. and Mrs. R. L. 
Swain, Dr. G. L. Jenkins, C. E. McCormick and Jerome Murphy, 
Baltimore; Dr. and Mrs. S. L. Hilton, Washington; Dr. and Mrs. 
E. Fullerton Cook, Dr. and Mrs. Ambrose Hunsberger and John C. 
Walton, Philadelphia. 

Ivor GRIFFITH. 
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MEDICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
NOTES 


MILK oF MAGNEsIA oF Goop QuaLity—The Federal Food and 
Drug Administration has completed a survey of milk of magnesia on 
the American market, including every brand found in interstate com- 
merce, and now reports that careful analysis failed to disclose any 
harmful or deleterious ingredients in any of the brands analyzed. 
“We found the milk of magnesia of uniformly good quality and the 
investigation did not disclose any that would be actionable under the 
Federal food and drugs act,” said W. G. Campbell, Director of Regu- 
latory Work, U. S. Department of Agriculture. “The investigation 
was instigated by recent advertisements of a certain manufacturer 
of this pharmaceutical, implying that brands of milk of magnesia pro- 
duced by concerns other than the particular manufacturer were of 
low grade. 

“Milk of magnesia is described in the United States Pharma- 
copeeia, the book of standards which the Federal food and drugs act 
makes the official guide for all the drugs listed in it,” Mr. Campbell 
said. “Drugs sold under unmodified names mentioned in the Phar- 
macopeeia are required to conform to its provisions. The administra- 
tion did not find a single sample of milk of magnesia which, after 
careful analysis, warranted legal proceedings under the food and 
drugs law. As a matter of fact, there are few drugs on the market 
upon the quality of which the purchaser can rely more implicitly than 
milk of magnesia. The product is comparatively easily manufactured, 
since the process of manufacture is simple, and is made of inexpen- 
sive ingredients and, as supplied to the American public generally, 
is in a very satisfactory condition.” 


RotENoNE—A New InsecticipE—The ideal insect poison, one 
deadly to insects but harmless to humans and animals, has for years 
been the object of scientific research. Now there is promise of suc- 
cess, insect-fighters of the U. S. Department of Agricultural believe. 
The fact that some entomologists are convinced that insects are grad- 
ually developing resistance to the poisons now used against them 
has stimulated the scientists to redouble their efforts. 
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The most recently developed poison is rotenone. The Depart- 
ment scientists have been studying it for the last three years. This 
poison occurs in the roots of several tropical plants, especially in 
“cube” (pronounced coo-bay) in South American and derris in the 
East Indies. Scientists turned to these plants when they learned that 
the natives use them in fishing. The natives prepare an extract from 
one of these roots and pour it into a stream. Even with such a whole- 
sale dilution the fish become intoxicated or stupefied. The primitive 
fishermen then gather them in. The fact that these fish are not pois- 
onous to the natives led scientists to believe that here might be a poison 
effective as an insecticide and at the same time harmless to man. 

Though rotenone has a rapid and certain effect on fish, experi- 
ments have shown that it is harmless to warm-blooded animals when 
taken by mouth. A department scientist was so sure of the harm- 
lessness of the powder that he took a quantity of it in a capsule and 
suffered no ill effect. This is its great advantage as an insecticide for 
fruit pests. In some instances foreign buyers of American fruit 
have discriminated against fruits, especially apples, which have been 
sprayed with arsenical insecticides. The new poison, rotenone, prom- 
ises to remove cause for this prejudice. 

The search for plants with insecticidal properties has been world- 
wide. Dr. R. C. Roark, principal chemist in charge of the insecticide 
division of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, recently compiled excerpts from United States con- 
sular correspondence relating to insecticidal and fish poison plants. 
Consuls in all tropical countries were asked to be on the watch for 
fish-poison plants and others believed to have insecticidal properties. 
Their reports indicate that in every tropical country there are many 
of these fish-poison plants. Most of the research has related to cube 
and derris roots, but the wide use of other fish poisons in the tropics 
indicates a field rich for investigation. 

The rotenone poison research has been going on for three years, 
chiefly to answer two questions: Can the raw material be grown 
commercially and abundantly, either in the tropics of foreign coun- 
tries or in our own territory or possessions? Can the poison be made 
synthetically? It is not definitely known whether or not it can be 
produced synthetically and on a commercially profitable scale, but 
some progress has been made in this direction. 

It is an interesting fact, the scientists point out, that the natives 
of widely separated parts of the world have, independently of each 
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other, discovered these fish poisons with the same chemical charac- 
teristics. The South American natives use cube. In the Malay States 
derris is used, and the natives of the African Congo use other poison 
roots. 

Rotenone approaches the ideal insecticide because it not only kills 
insects that eat leaves or fruit sprayed with it, but it also kills others 
if it is sprayed on them. It is both a stomach poison and a contact 
poison. 

Thus it promises to come into wide use. With the pioneer work 
of investigation already done, at least two companies in the United 
States are now manufacturing it on a commercial scale. It seems 
probable that the first principal use will be in household insect pow- 
ders. Rotenone is also the basis for some animal powders, such as 
flea dusts. 

Perhaps the largest potential uses of rotenone are as a contact 
poison against plant lice and as a spray against fruit insects. There 
appears to be an unlimited supply of raw material for the making 
of rotenone. Doctor Roark reports that cube is found in practically 
all parts of the upper Amazon basin in South America. Derris root 
is now being cultivated in the East Indies. Although cube grows 
wild, there is no reason why it should not be cultivated, Doctor 
Roark says. 

Although research has been concentrated largely upon rotenone 
and the tropical raw materials from which it can be extracted, the 
department specialists are also making a wide study of native plants 
of the United States in the hope of finding some which have insecti- 
cidal properties. A number of leads have been discovered and some 
of these promise to be valuable. The department chemists are also 
seeking a source of supply for rotenone in plants which can be raised 
in the United States, thus keeping the nation independent of any other 
country for its supply. It is believed that cube may be grown in 
Porto Rico, the Philippines and, possibly, in the Virgin Islands and 
the southernmost parts of the United States. Experiments to deter- 
mine the feasibility of this are under way. 

The cultivation of derris in the East Indies fits in well with 
rubber growing. Rubber trees are planted about thirty feet apart. 
Derris is a small shrub and is planted between the rows of rubber 
trees. 

As yet, rotenone costs more per pound in the concentrated pow- 
der form than other ordinary insect poisons, but its greater effective- 
ness against some insects makes the cost of spraying with it less than 
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with other treatments. With further development of the raw mate- 
rials, there is likelihood that the poison may be produced at a fairly 
low cost. 


Soaps AS GERMICIDES—Soaps are strongly bactericidal against 
pneumococci, streptococci, meningococci, gonococci, diptheria bacilli, 
influenza bacilli and Spirochaeta pallida. Their activity against these 
organisms compares favorably with that of many of the recently 
synthesized chemicals. When properly used for cleaning the hands 
or for the washing of eating utensils, soaps are undoubtedly potent 
factors in preventing the spread of diseases due to these organisms. 
The action of soaps as germicides is, however, limited by the fact 
that they do not destroy staphylococci and typhoid bacilli. 

Renaud has recently found 2 per cent. solutions of sodium oleate 
beneficial as an irrigation and wet dressing for ulcerated surfaces.— 
(J. A. M. A., 97: I, p. 19.) 


THE VITAMIN ALPHABET—V itamin A, contained in cheese, but- 
ter, alfalfa, clover, spinach, carrots, liver, cream, cod liver oil, and 
egg yolk, promotes growth and guards health. 

Vitamin B, contained in dried lentils, dried beans, wheat germ, 
spinach, okra, and yeast, prevents beri-beri. 

Vitamin C, contained in the juice of oranges, lemon and grape- 
fruit, in tomatoes, tangerines, raw cabbage, lettuce, raw green peas, 
cloud berries, and spinach, prevents scurvy. 

Vitamin D, contained in cod liver and sardine oils and in sun- 
shine lamps, prevents rickets. 

Vitamin E, contained in wheat germs, prevents sterility. 

Vitamin F, contained in liver and lettuce, aids growth. 

Vitamin G, contained in meat, milk and yeast, prevents pellagra. 
—Source unknown. 


HeERoIN CONDEMNED—A committee of experts was appointed in 
May last by the Council of the League of Nations, to consider various 
matters appertaining to the properties, therapeutic advantages, uses, 
risks, and indispensability of diamorphine. The experts have now 
reached a unanimous decision on the different questions, and their 
conclusions are set out in a recently issued report by the League of 
Nations, a summary of which is given below. 

Heroin is a more powerful drug than morphine, and in view of 
its smaller dose illicit trafficking is facilitated. The properties of 
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heroin which render it a popular therapeutic agent can, in practically 
every case, be efficiently replaced by other morphine drugs. Codeine 
may be used as a substitute in the relief of cough; dicodide acts on 
the respiratory centre as powerfully as morphine, though less than 
heroin, and its addiction properties are also less pronounced than 
that drug; dilaudide offers the same advantages as heroin for the 
relief of pain in patients in whom it is undesirable to act on the ali- 
mentary canal, and the euphoric effects of dilaudide are weaker than 
those of morphine and heroin as gauged by the withdrawal symptoms. 

The committee of experts are of the opinion that the dangerous 
nature of heroin from the social point of view overshadows its thera- 
peutic importance. The habit-forming properties of heroin have 
given rise to the great reputation which the substance possesses among 
drug addicts resulting in an enormous amount of illicit traffic. From 
the medical point of view the treatment of heroin addicts presents 
many difficulties, for the disease advances more rapidly than is the 
case with other drugs of addiction, and the withdrawal of supplies 
may lead to cramps, convulsions, and even to death from respiratory 
failure. The value placed upon heroin by the medical profession 
appears to vary not only in different countries but even in the same 
country, and a large majority of eminent pharmacologists in Europe 
and America are definitely opposed. to its employment in medical 
practice. Jt is the opinion of the Committee that heroin can be en- 
lirely dispensed with, and the suggestion is made that doctors should 
examine and test clinically the morphine derivatives referred to with 
a view to their employment in place of diacetylmorphine.—( Pharm. 
Jour., 1931, July 18, p. 50.) 

In the case of potassium hydroxide, sulphuric acid, phosphoric 
acid, hydrochloric acid, Schweitzer’s reagent and neutral ferric chlo- 
ride, add a few drops of the reagent to the test solution and boil the 
mixture. Then add an excess of the reagent and again boil. With 
Schiff’s reagent boil the test solution first and then add the reagent. 
The pink coloration observed with this reagent should be ignored, 
and only a precipitate taken note of. In using the tannic acid test 
dilute acetic acid must be first added to the solution, and this followed 
by the reagent. For each test a blank or control should be used in 
order to distinguish any change due merely to dilution with the re- 
agent. India gum gives a pink color with concentrated hydrochloric 
and phosphoric acids.—(Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem., April 1931, p. 
210.) 
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NEWS ITEMS AND PERSONAL NOTES 


Dr. GERMUTH Honorep—Dr. Frederick G. Germuth was elected 
a Fellow of the American Chemical Society on May 8, 1931. Dr. 
Germuth is in charge of the Division of Research, City of Baltimore. 


REMINGTON Honor MeEpAL To ProFessor Cook—Announce- 
ment of the award of the Remington Medal to Professor E. F. Cook 
of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science was made to- 
day by Dr. H. H. Schaefer, secretary of the Remington Medal Com- 
mittee. This medal is awarded annually by the New York Branch 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association to the person “who has 
done most for American Pharmacy during the preceding year, or 
during a longer period of outstanding activity and of fruitful 
achievement.” 

The Committee of Award consists of the ex-presidents of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, and announcement of the 
award comes on the eve of the annual convention of that association, 
which begins at Miami, Florida, on next Tuesday. The actual award 
of the medal will be made next fall, with appropriate exercises, when 
the meetings of the New York Branch of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association will be resumed. 

In announcing the decision of the committee to award the medal 
to Professor Cook, Dr. Schaefer stated that the reasons for the selec- 
tion of Professor Cook for this honor can best be expressed in the 
words of one of the members of the Committee, who stated that, 
“Professor Cook, as Chairman of the United States Pharmacopceia 
X Revision Committee, maintained the prestige that has been attached 
to that internationally famed volume for several decades, and as 
an exemplar of high ideals in Pharmacy has shed lustre on the pro- 
fession for many years, and as Chairman of the United States Phar- 
macopceia XI Revision Committee is an outstanding figure in Amer- 
ican Pharmacy today.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Synopsis OF U. S. P. anv N. F. Preparations. By H. J. Fuller, 
Ph. G., Phm. B., Assistant Professor of Pharmacy, Connecticut 
College of Pharmacy, New Haven. Published by P. Blakiston’s 
Sons & Company, Inc., Philadelphia. 247 pages (including 47- 
page index). $2.00. 


The preface indicates that the book is “a concise form for the 
study of Latin and English titles, synonyms, composition, method of 
preparation, strength and dose’”—intended as a “supplement” to the 
U. S. P. and N. F., and lecture room instruction. 

It is primarily a compilation of charts, one for each official group 
of preparations, showing the above mentioned points in abstract form. 
However, ingredients for a preparation are listed, but no quantities 
are given and no detail direction. Preceding each chart is a brief 
consideration of the general characteristics of the group as a whole. 
A dose chart is also included, listing all U. S. P. and N. F. prepara- 
tions (compounds, but not simples). These are arranged according 
to groups and the groups according to similar doses. Thus the book 
is of no value as an initial text but will probably find a place as a 
review for examinations, state boards, etc. It contains the usual 


number of first edition typographical errors. 
A. 


TEXTBOOK OF PHARMACY. For students of Pharmacy and Medi- 
cine; and reference book for practitioners. By I. V. Stanley 
Stanislaus, B. Sc., Ph. G., Ph. D., Pharm. D. Of the Faculty 
of Brooklyn College of Pharmacy of Long Island University. 
Published by D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New York. 736 
pages. $7.00. 

As the author indicates, the text is not complete or exhaustive 
in its considerations, but rather the essential facts are as briefly pre- 
sented “‘as is compatible with clarity.” Thus, while it is a compara- 
tively small book, it actually covers a broad field, but not in as thor- 
ough a manner as one would desire for a basic text. However, as 
a companion volume, or reference work, or as a review for examina- 
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tions it should prove satisfactory. After a student has mastered the 
greater detail of original lectures and text assignments, a review of 
the subject, as here presented, would quickly refresh his memory 
and again bring to mind the essentials of the course. 

The book is divided into several general sections. The first 150 
pages deal with the essentials of pharmacy as found in most texts. 
The second 150 pages is devoted to. class preparations of the U. S. P. 
and N. F. These are considered in groups according to the general 
use and method of preparation. The group as a whole is briefly 
discussed with the individual preparations sometimes considered sepa- 
rately, but more frequently in table or chart form with the other 
members ofthe group. Titles, principle ingredients, general method 
of preparing, properties and dose are among the items which may 
not be considered in this form. 

The next section of 700 pages is devoted to pharmacology, more 
than half of which is given over to a syllabic list of the drugs official 
in the U. S. P. and N. F. Here again, these are presented in much 
the same way as the official preparations previously mentioned, the 
name or names, definition, constituents, medicinal properties, official 
preparations, doses and purity rubric remarks being considered where 
possible. Likewise one finds twenty-five pages of the same sort of 
information on the newer remedies as passed by the Council of the 
American Medical Association. This section winds up with a chap- 
ter on organic drug assays and one on toxicology. 

The next 100 pages is headed “magistral or dispensing Phar- 
macy” although comparatively little of it is devoted to this most 
important subject. A chapter on Hydrogen Ion Control and Deter- 
minations gives one the essential features of this subject to the extent 
that it need no longer be a question mark to him, although of course 
it is impossible to give elaborate treatment to this subject in anything 
short of a single text. . 

A short chapter, in which official drugs are arranged according 
to the active element present, probably is of value to the physician 
for this would be his approach to the subject. An interesting digest 
on the relationship of chemical structure and physiologic action from 
Reid’s ‘College Chemistry” is also given. 

The last section is a very short one on jurisprudence and finally 
a glossary of some sixty-five pages, completes the text. 

The book is comparatively free from typographical errors for a 
first edition, but there are several items which merit attention along 
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this line. In the syllabic list of official drugs, an alphabetical arrange- 
ment is seemingly being followed and yet it is terribly mixed up at 
frequent intervals. The same holds true with the list of newer rem- 
edies, a list which would be of value if arranged strictly alphabetically. 
Here, too many names are given with no information following them. 

The greatest asset any book has as a reference, is its index. How- 
ever, this index is truly deplorable. Page after page of the syllabic 
list articles and odd items throughout, are not listed whatever, and 
with these “lists” not in strict alphabetical order, how is one to find 
the information which the book carries? This certainly is the vital 
error of the book and should be corrected, for how soon one turns 
away in disgust when references cannot be found in an index. A 
poor index simply means a useless book. 

The division of the glossary into several sections is satisfactory 
if properly indexed, otherwise these sections should be combined into 
one complete alphabetical list. 

Two chapters of two pages each, one entitled “Homeopathic dis- 
pensing,”’ and the other “Homeopathic Pharmacy,” and covering prac- 
tically the same ground, must have been an oversight and the result 


of early proof having been changed but not deleted. 
A. B.N. 


OrGANIC CHEMISTRY. For Medical, Intermediate and Pharmaceu- 
tical Students. By A. Killen Macbeth, M. A., etc., Professor 
of Chemistry, The University, Adelaide. With Diagrams. Sec- 
ond Edition. Price, $2.80. Longmans, Green & Company, 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Years ago someone said: “Of making of books there is no end,” 
and that, too, before chemistry had made much progress. The pub- 
lishers’ presses have been very busy in recent years in turning out 
treatises on chemistry, particularly organic chemistry ; and one some- 
times wonders why. Probably each author thinks he can write the 
ideal book, but when we come to compare them there does not seem 
to be enough difference to warrant the publication of so many. All 
have their strong points and all are weak in somebody’s estimation. 

The present one is a small volume, so far as area is concerned, 
with 282 pages of text and eleven and one-half pages of double- 
column index; with the text divided into twenty-eight chapters, each 
chapter considering a class of compounds. General processes of man- 
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ufacture and group properties are emphasized, special processes and 
properties being given only in the case of the most important members 
of a class. Both the manufacturing and identifying reactions are 
illustrated freely with equations. Stages in the syntheses of numbers 
of compounds are illustrated by schematic arrangements of formulas. 
Each chapter closes with a lot of review questions on the subject mat- 
ter of the text. The language throughout the book is concise and 
the logic clear. 

The absence of any considerable discussion on nomenclature, and 
the absence of specific processes for making individual compounds, 
would constitute a weakness in the opinions of some readers, but the 
author states in the preface that the book “is intended to supplement 
a course in theoretical and practical organic chemistry and not to 
supplant it. The student therefore should gain his practical ideas by 
observing lecture demonstrations and carrying out experiments him- 
self.”” A great deal of information is to be found between the covers 
of this volume. The reviewer found its perusal a pleasant “brushing- 


up” exercise. 
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